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many,"to guard the rising race against the 


errors of Popery, in the way of juvenile 


instruction 


without a'Hiope of 


game ditection' 


little publications! wéere:named, atid a few 
extracts. were.given? If ‘the:reader's ‘pa- 
tience can hplfl out; it. may be interesting: to 


recur tothe same «manuals. 


In the excellant gireface to the Duisburg 
Catechism, the following observations oc- 
cur: it willbe considered’ how far. they 
apply to evangelical Christians in America; 

experience that: a 
our pepple do not-know, in. whet 


are 


We-haye found by exp 


ina wituation {0 establish the evangelical doc- 


ines on abriptubal grounds, av-aguinst those 


Iie 


ing Our evangelical people wherefore the 


are evangelical, and not Roman Catholic; 

strengthening: aod cop§rming them by clear 

evangelical doctrine to 
lad 


st_the. beloved fa 
ay fully, peritle 

peace, and-hope of ‘eternal life. 
wern 
away lightly a jewel whi 


manifold: seducti 
and most important corruptions 


at it. From 
power the word of life out of the. 


pel'of peace.” 
The closin 


Catechism ese: 


--Q. 101, Notwithstanding these errors, 
what is the objection which the Romish 


_ Church makes against the Evangelical? 
_ She cons 


therefore true. 


Whit should be msjatained as to 


this? 


A. The fact is the exaet opposite. For it 
de the ‘Prolestants who' clearly have restored 
‘to light: thay” anoietit' doctrine of the holy 


Scripture)! which: the 'Catholics have sup- 
pressed. by new dogmas. 
|, @.:403,.. What you 
when Catholiosiask.you where your Church 
was before Luther aad Calvin? 3] 


A, Our Church was existing in the time 


of the -holy apostles. She was existing in 
all times in which true Christians lived, con- 


tended, and died. For there have been such 


evangelical Christians in all ages, even 
thoogh sometimes living in silence and ob: 
scurity, or like Old ‘Testament believers, 


persecuted, hated ag heretics, and murdered. 


eb. xi. 36-40. 


104, What is your reply, when they 


assert that Protestants are disunited among 
themselves? 
4. ‘That even on their side, there has 
mever been perfect unity; for in every age 
there have :heen contradictions between re- 
‘cognized Churchleaders, between Councils 
of different countries.and times, and between 


Popes themselyes. Secondly, that here on 
earth, every Church is imperfect. Thirdly, 
that the Confessions of evangelical. churches | 


exhibit an agreement.in all matters of im- 
portance. 

' *@. 105. What is then the sum of all that 
‘has hitherto been taught? 

_ A. Protestants not only profess to receive 
the Scriptures, but are able to prove every 
point of their doctrine out of the Scriptures ; 
‘and their Confessions have flowed solely 
from the Scriptures. But the Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, in all the above mentioned points, 
‘is chargeable with great and dangerous errors, 
,and..is in various ways contradictory to the 
;word of the living God. 

Q.,106, What. was said by Dr. Eck, that 
of the Church, in 
1830,;at Augsburg, after the reading of the 
Avgeburg Confession? 

Al. can make bold to answer this, out of 
the fathers, but not out of Scripture. 

~ Q@. 108. And what was added by the 
Catholic Bishop of Augsburg, Christopher 
‘Von Stadion ? 

4. Ail that has now been read is pure and 
‘undeniable truth. 

* Q. 109. What promise, therefore, may 
the Evangelical Church appropriate? 

The promise of the Lord, Matt. xvi. 
18. The. gates of hell shall never prevail 
@gainst his evangelical Church; and Matt. 
xxviii, 20: Lo, lam with you alway, even 
unto the.end of the world. 

Q. 110. Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott, &c. 
--“The. manual of Dr. Lisco, the third of 
‘those already named, is much greater in 
‘extent, and more argumentative in the 
mode of presenting theological differences, 
than would be desirable in a book for the 
younger class of catechumens. It might 
‘indeed be used with advantage in a Bible 
‘class, or even in a College, as it gives quite 
ample authorities and large citations from 
‘the doctrinal symbols, both of Rome and 
Lutheranism. Description, however, is 


Jess, satisfactory than: example, and I will 


annex a specimen, on an interesting head, 
which contains matter worth perusal, even 
independently of the mode of treatment. 


_ Q. 16. What do both Churches teach in 
common concerning justification? 

Both Churches teach, shat ip Christ 
nly can we Ond our craving for redemption 
‘satisfied ; that out of bin there is no at 
tion; and that every one must appropriate 
jodividually this’ salvation, for the forgive- 
"hess of sins and a new and holy life. 

- @. 18. What does the Catholic Church 
ynderetand by justification, in particular? | 
Catholic Charch-uoderstands this 
justification; that God infuses: into: the 
winner righteousness, (an infused righteous. 
jneas). mhilat. he. remite to him the: eternal 


penalty ,of, gin, and therewith communicates 
$0.-him, fitaess, and; power to perform. good 
And meritorious, works. ‘Io reference to sins 


. previous ‘article £ asked aitention 
the -efforts now. making in -Prpiesiant Gert 


for which.,our, fathers | 


, nd, life; yea, to: 
clasp to cath which alone, | 
‘life‘and death, gives true comfari, strength, | 
to 
r @yangelicai brethren, not to throw | : 
Tightly hi, through God's | 
help; was ‘bought: so dearly by the Reform- 
aid theiti'in'guarding agaidet 
ons. Even if one and ‘an. 

other Catholic should thus be ‘drawn to con-. 
sider the) difference :between anti-scriptural 
| and pure 
evangelical truth, we shall be so far from 
ting this that we eball. rather rejoice 

| bottam of our hearts, we 
swish for the Catholic, Church, ag for our 
they may have a great company 
of true shepherds, preaching wip life and: 
iptures, 
‘and regulating discipline by word and act, 
‘without réspect of persons, so that thus the 
time’ may be hastened when all confessions 
shall iinite themselves in love, upon thé gos- 


in the Duisburg: 


| stantly asserts anew, that the 
Evangelical doctrine is new, and therefore 
false; and that their own is ancignt,. and 


then to answer,, 


those participa 


lieve im him; to every such one his faith 


__ It‘ig unnecessary to remark on the theo- 
logical exactness of this. definition, which 
will be:recognized as belonging to the Lu- 
theran system. 
20. do Catholics and Protestants 
teach in.common as to good works? 

‘Both. agree in teaching that from a re- 
newed mind; must proceed also a yew life, 
active in good works. , 


tinto righteousness; and this is our righteous- 


understand by good. works? win 
A, Evangelical. Church understands 
by good works.the necessary and immediate 
fruits (or comaequences) of trye faith, which 
proceed from loye-to Christ and the brethren, 
in obedience to God’s word, for God's glory, 
and the true welfare of ourselves, and our 
neighbour... But with forgiveness of sin or 
justification, good works have not the Jeast 
to.do; they are wholly included in love and 
sanctification. | Without works faith is dead, 
and.is.po. true faith, for it is impossible that 
those pho are united to Christ by true faith 
should pot bring forth fruits of thankfulness. 
Augsburg Conf. Art. VI. It is further 
taught, that we cannot procure forgiveness 
of sin and justification in the sight of God by 
our’ deserving, works and satisfaction, but 
| that we’ obtain forgiveness of sin and are 
fighteous in the sight af God, through grace, 
for Christ's sake,.by faith, while we believe 
that Christ has suffered for us, and that for 
‘his sake our sins are forgiven, and righteous- 
‘ness and eternal life bestowed; for this faith 
God will hold and impute for righteousness, 
as St. Paul says, Rom. iii. and iv, Art. VI. 
And it is further taught, that such faith 
‘should produce good Iruit and good works, 
and that men must do good works, in what- 
ever God has commanded, for God’s will, 
yet not trusting in such works as if thereby 
meriting grace in God's sight; for we receive 
forgiveness of sins and righteousness through 
faith in Christ, as Christ himself says, Luke 
xvii. 10. And thus the fathers also teach, 
for Ambrose says, ‘‘ And so it is decreed of 


'| God, that whoso believes in Christ is saved, 


and has forgiveness, not by works, but only 


‘by faith without desert.” 
understand by good works? | 


merely the fruits of faith, which spring from 
‘love and a holy heart, but especially certain 
“works commanded and enjoined by the 
‘Church, :by performance of which one may 
in the sight of God work out and deservea 
merit and forgiveness of sins, 


Catholic Church enjoin? 

. A. She enjoins alms-giving, fasts, the use 
of the rosary, pilgrimages, monastic vows, 
‘and monastic life, as meritorious good works. 
Q. 24. What is the scriptural doctrine of 


alms-giving ? 

Q. 25. What is the scriptural doctrine of 
fasting ? 

Q. 26. What are we to hold concerning 
Q.27, What concerning pilgrimages? 

28, What concerning Monkery? 


Q. 29. What does our Protestant Church 

concerning these so called good works? 
_ 4, She judges that, as inventions of men, 
they lead away from the right and only way 
to life, since they obscure and throw into the 
back-ground the doctrine of salvation by 


ju 


work-righteousness and _ self-righteousness, 
since they are opposed to thorough self- 
knowledge; they are highly dangerous, since 
one is-led to regard them as the true fulfil- 
ling of the duties of our common calling. 


Q. 30. Does our Church then forbid good 
works? | 
A. Our Church is far from forbidding 
good works, nor does she declare the doing 
of them unnecessary; but she denies in the 
most explicit manner the merit of any work 
_whatever in the sight of God; compare Luke 
xvii. 10; and regards the human additions 
of the Romish Church, which calls these 
good works by pre-eminence, as an intolera- 
ble yoke.—Augsburg Conf. Jirt. xx. xxvi. 
(More than three pages.) © 

It is by no means pretended that the 
publications above named would be suitable 
for our own use, even if well translated. 
‘The circumstances of the two countries are 
different. Yet there are few who will 
say that some popular and catechetical 
manual, written with a view to our own 
wants and dangers, would be superfluous. 
In proving that certain tenets are those of 
Rome, it would still be proper and neces- 
sary to adduce the determinations of the 
Council of Trent, and sometimes the very 
words. But in the equally important mat- 
ter of stating the Protestant tenets, we 
could not do better than to cite the admira- 
ble words of our own Confession and Cate- 
chisms, which will be imprinted with re- 
doubled interest on the youthful mind, 
when thus set over against the corrupt 
opinions which they oppose. Doctrinal 
teaching happily needs no apologist among 
Presbyterians; but propositions of doctrine 
have increased point and moment, when 
placed in juxtaposition with the falsities 
which have usurped their place. This is 
especially true in symbolical theology, or 
the comparison of creeds, because in every 
symbol, almost every article is meant to 
‘exclude some particular error. To begin 
this method of comparative theology, at an 
early age, by simple arrangements, is the 
very thing we need; and it may be ques- 
tioned, whether, amidst all the improve- 
ments of the age, we have alighted on any 
form of juvenile inculcation more conveni- 
ent than that of short catechisms. 

f Justus Jowas. 


Faithful.though in Darkness. 

._.[ am much. delighted, writes Dr. 
Chalmers, with a sentiment in a ser- 
‘mon of Dr. Charters on Rev. i. 17, 18. 
It is to this effect :—“ Your lively feeling 
Pfthe comforts of deyotion, depends on 
the state. of the spirits. The. want of 
thjs feeling is a misfortune; but it should 


-,ppore. <difficult, may. be considered 
more, disinterested, and pure; and .ac- 


ceptable to God.” 


in the merit of Christ is reckoned by God 


hat does our Evangelical Church | 


” Q, 22. What does the Catholic Church 
A. She understands by good works not 


* @. 23. What works of this kind does the 


grace through faith; they promote a proud | © 


“not discourage the Christian who per- |’ 
d | Sists In’his obedience. ‘The truth is, that 
. obedience inthis ‘situation, as ‘being 


Readings under Tree. 
called in to tea,gnd we parted for 
9 few moments. The sun was setting, and 
the moon rose in its place—the fall moon— 
and I have come out again tp resume the 
hooks and pen, What! to read and write 
by moonlight! I confess that reading is 
not,so pleasagt;, it strains tho eyes little, 
and I bave laid the books aside; byt I do 
assure you, as positive fact, that I write 
thepe, lines on the 24th of June, 1950, by 
the unaided light of the moon—not under 
the shade of this great tree ; that was very 
pleasant when the sun was shining; but 
now I have moved my seat out a little, and 
the light of the night queén falls softly, but 
so bright that I can write with all ease. 
And never did the heavens appear more 
beautiful than they dothisevening. They 
do declare the glory of God, and I can feel 
e force of that paraphrase of the 19th 
as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up her wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 

_ Repeats the story of her birth,” dc. 
| ‘Speaking of that 19th Psalm reminds 
me of the different readings of the verse, 
“Their line is gone out into all the earth.” 
| The margin reads it, “ Their rule or direc- 
tion is gone out,” and this is very little 
better than the text itself, which conveys 
no-idea at all. The word here rendered 
| dine is a cord or string of a harp, and the 
idea of the poet is that the heavens are a 
great harp, its strings extended through 
the vast concave,and making music such 
as angels and the God of angels love to 
hear. 2 

It was an old German notion that the 
stars were set to music, and it was said 
that one of them xarried the study of this 
celestial anthem so far, that he insisted 
there was wanting one star to complete 
the harmony and the measure; and at 
last, before the great artist died, the star 
appeared in its place, and the melody was 
perfect. “The morning stars sang to- 
gether,” and the idea that they still make 
music, the musie of the spheres, is one 
that a poetical fancy loves to indulge ; and 
although it is merely poetry, it is such 
poetry as the spirit indites, and holy men 
have written, for our instruction and joy. 
‘There are some good people who are ac- 
customed to associate with poetry thoughts 
of lightness, unprofitableness, if not of ab- 
solute evil; and to be addicted to poetry 
‘is, to them, synonymous with being a little 
cracked, or very foolish. They forget that 
the Holy Spirit bas, by the prophets and 
other inspired men, indited the loftiest and 
‘most sublime portions of the divine word 
in measured lines, and sanctified poetry as 
the language of strong emotion and general 
feeling. 

What all this hath to do with the moon- 
Jight, I cannot say; but it came along, and 
-has been written. In a very pleasant 
poem that I have been reading to-day, 
“The Morning Watch,” by some un- 
known author, I have met with some pas- 
sages that linger with me, now that the 
book is laid aside. A mother is singing 
to a boy of a bright country far, far away: 


«“ Never the night shuts in that country, 
Or cometh the gloaming gray, 
But the day shines on for ever. 
In that country far away. 


All the golden hours of morning, 
Chiming ever the same sweet lay, 

Singing of morning, morning only, 
In that country far away. 


O my life is full of joy, 
As my heart is full alway ; 

But often I’m still thinking 
Of that country far away. 


The night is very beautiful, 
But more beautiful the day ; 

O, I think that God must live there, 
In that country far away. 


Is there sorrow in that land? : 
Are there weary hearts, I pray ? 

Do they seek for death, I ask you? 
In that country far away ? 


There is no sorrow in that land, 
And all weary hearts, they say, — 

Shall find rest, and joy and peace, 
In that country far away. 


This is far from being one of the gems 
of the book ; but as a specimen of the wri- 
ter’s power, and the spirit of the poem, 
read this apostrophe to the earth: | 


And thou, O Earth! from whose fair bosom curls 

_The white mist, climbing to a purer air, 

And in whose lowest depths hovers and sinks the 
breath 

Of pestilence and death, 

O, art thow peopling those wide-sundered worlds ? 

The one with glory, and the one despair ! 3 

Thou round Earth—speak to us! 

We listen fur thy words. 


Then instantly a round rich voice, and 
And sonorous as a clarion, 

Rang in the frosted atmosphere, 
Like,thousands all in one: 


« O, dreamer, look to the light! 

Doubt not it will come, as cometh the sun, 
Brighter and purer and more serene 

For the few dark hours that pass between. 


«“ Dreamer, look to the light! 
They say I am old, that my veins are cold, 
That my years are only in thousands told ; 
And wise men, pondering marks of age, 
Foretell the close of my pilgrimage ; 
But they go down to their silent home, 
And I wheel on!—0O, I make no stay 
With the shadows of things that have passed away, 
AndéI take no thought of the time to come, 
But ever and aye, with new delight, -— 
I roll in the flash of the stainless light, 
.While before and behind the solemn old Night, 
Retreating and chasing, is in sight, 
Dropping the stars, all cold with dew, 
As the manna was dropped of old to the Jew, 
Wherever a bird, in love with the sky, 
Is looking aloft as the day goes by, 
Or flower asleep, in its shut perfume, 
Is waiting the gloom of the night to bloom; 
Wherever, instead, were cruel unkindness, 
Famine and pestilence, madness and blindness ; 
Wherever is. waiting a hope unblest, 
Wherever the dying are sighing for rest ; 
Thus lingering never, 
But ever in motion, 
And onward, for ever, 
With earth and ocean, 
-With forests and mountains and rocks asunder, 
With clouds and tempest, with lightning and thunder, 
With old broken columns and ruins laid low, 
Temples and pyramids built long ago, 
“With the numberless dead that are lying below, . 
«And the living who shortly shall beso,’ 
_E-spring fot ever with new delight 
/Out- of the darkness into the light!” 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers have sent me 
up a bundle of their new books: they sel- 


clear 


dom publish any. thing, but good books, and 
I have reading enough for the present on 
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volume of Kitto’s, Bible Illustrations they 
have just issued—not a history nor a com- 
mentary, nor a book of antiquarian research, 
nor of practical reflection, but something 
of all these in one, making a volume for 
serious reading, such as no lover of the 
Bible can peruse without. pleasure and 
rofit. Kitto has rare preparation for mak- 
ing a book like this, and he has done a 
good service, whith will be more and more 
appreciated as he continues his labours to 
the conclusion of the four volumes, which 
his plan embraces. ‘Moses and the 
Judges” is the subject of the volume now 
before me; the “ Kings.and the Prophets”’ 
will appear in the course of the present 
season, and the series will be closed with 
Our Lord and his Apostles.” | 
Just the most charming female biogra- 
phy that has been written in many long 


years, is the memoir of Lady Colquhoun, | 


by Hamilton, of London. The Grecian 
heroes were said, by an envious Roman 
writer, to be just as great as their historians 
could make them; and in reading this 
memoir, one hardly knows whether to ad- 
mire the subject, or the biographer, the 
portrait, or the painter. James Hamilton, 
the author of “Life in Earnest,” is one 
of the most brilliant, beautiful, and elegant 
writers of the day—a living, burning wri- 
ter, whose pages fairly glow under the fire 
of his fervid brain, and reflect the warmth 
of his glowing heart. His “Harp on the 
Willows” is enough to give him a place 
high in the ranks of religious authorship. 
But what may not be expected of such a 
man as James Hamilton, with such a sub- 
ject for his pencil as the lady Colquhoun : 


«“ A lady that, in the prime of earliest youth, 
Wisely has shunned the broad way and the green, 
And with those few are eminently seen, 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth, 
The better part, with Mary and with Ruth 
Hath chosen.” 


Rank and wealth, and all the charms 
that education can impart to a mind of 
the highest order, were adorned and hal- 
lowed by the gifts of grace; and such a 
subject as this finds its fitting biographer 
in the writer of these pages. I beg that 
every Christian female, who admires ge- 
nius and worth, the rarest virtue and warm- 
est benevolence, active piety with vigorous 
intellect, will get the book and study it. 

This is a glorious world, even by moon- 
light: why not look at it with an eye to 
its beauty, and to the joy that is spread 
‘over it by its beneficent Creator, instead 
of always sighing and groaning, as if there 
were nothing here but thorns anf marshes 
and dens. Dr. Chalmers was filled with 
rapture as he looked at Loch Lomond, and 
exclaimed, “I wonder if there will be a 
‘Loch Lomond in heaven!” And Legh 
Richmond, on the same spot, refused to 
leave it, saying, “The eye is not satisfied 
with seeing.’ In this scenery lady Col- 
quhoun dwelt. “The lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places,’’ was her own ac- 
knowledgment, when surveying the fair 
possessions to which, as a youthful bride, 
she was introduced; and she loved the 
world of nature, which had been clothed 
with beauty by the same God who gave 
her the selectest gifts of his grace. 

Mr. Dodd has published a book with the 
pleasant title, “The Home Altar; or an 
Appeal in behalf of Family Worship, with 
prayers and hymns for family use. By 


Charles F. Deems, editor of the Southern 


Methodist Pulpit.”” The design of the 
book is excellent, and it is well executed, 
the volume being fitted to inculcate the 
duty of family worship, and to assist in its 
appropriate performance. 

Some years ago the Legislature of Mas- 


sachusetts attempted the experiment of [| 


sending idiots to school. In one hundred 
towns that were explored, five hundred and 
seventy-five idiots were discovered! A 
mournful number—almost an incredible 


number for such a sensible State as Mas-« 


sachusetts. So they made an appropria- 
tion of twenty-five hundred dollars a year 
for three years, and selected ten of these 
unfortunate children, on whom was to be 
tested the possibility of improvement. The 
result is presented in the First Annual 
Report of the Commissioners, which has 
been recently published. Dr. Howe is 


the author of the Report, and he has en- | 
tered into the subject with that enthusiastic, | 


yet intelligent philanthropy for which he 
is so widely and well known. He has 
examined carefully into almost the entire 
number of cases known to exist in the 
State, and the result is, that in all but four 
instances, he found that the parents of 
these idiots were intemperate, addicted to 
sensual vices, scrofulous, predisposed to 
insanity, or had intermarried with blood 
relations. I marked these last words in 
italics, that my young friends who love 
their cousins may take the hint. Humani- 
ty can be reduced no lower than to the 
condition of these idiots. Their filth, their 
hopelessness, their utter degradation had 
no parallel except among the brutes, and 
these only among the lowest orders. The 
parents were often almost as degraded as 
the children ; and.the ignorance and weak- 
ness of these parents had .been exhibited in 
the strangest experiments to relieve the 
malady of the child. _ 


‘¢ Some of these children were found with 
their heads covered over with cold poultices 
of oak bark, which the foolish parents sup- 
posed would tan the brain and harden it, as 
the tanner does his ox-hides, and so make 
it capable of retaining impressions and re- 


_that the child could not be made to compre- 


-hend any thing, the sagacious heads of the 
household, on the supposition that its brain 


_was too hard, tortured it with hot poultices 
_of bread and milk to soften it. Others plas- 


tered over their children’s heads with tar. 


Some administered strong doses of mercury, 


to ‘* solder up the openings” in the head, and 
make it tight and strong. Others encour- 


-aged the savage gluttony of their children, 
_ Stimulating their unnatural and bestial appe- 


tites, on the ground that “the poor creatures 


. had nothing else to enjoy but their food, and 


; hand, while I dispose of these.’ Another | 


they should have enough of that!” 
- Yet such wretched objects as these have 
been taken, and the experiment of a single 


membering lessons, In other cases, finding’ 


year has shown that they can be taught to 
read, to understand, to love, obey, and it is 
confidently believed that they can be put 
in a way to provide for themselves as they 
gtow up, and be formed to glorify God 
and enjoy him for ever! 

- The State of New York is in advance 
of all the States of the Union, and probably 


| of all the world, in the matter of public 


education. In 1836 the table below was 
prepared by an intelligent Spaniard, from 
statistics compiled with great labour and 
care, exhibiting the number of children in 
school, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants. 

Scholars. Inhabitants. 


In Belgium, about 1836, - 
France, - - - - 1 in 133 
Prussia, - - 63 
Wortembarg,. -  - 1 in 70 

| Baden,e - t 6.0 
Austrian States, -. - -1 in- 10.0 

_ Switzerland, some cantons,- 1 in  .9.0 

Others, -- in 12.0 

dae - | in 20.0 
Sweden—Norway, - 7.0 
Denmark, - - 7.0 
Italy—Lombardy, - - 1 in 12.0 
Venetian Provinces, in 30.0 

New York—United States, in 3.6 
The New England States, 1 in 4.0 
Indiana, ™ - @ 


By this table it appears that the Empire 
State is ahead of the world in the number 
of herchildren receiving education. Since 
1836 she has been making great progress, 
and unless the Roman Catholics and the 
anti-improvement party succeed in repeal- 
ing the free school law at the next elec- 
| tion, we shall maintain our ascendancy. 

But this article is long enough, and I must 
not forget that my readers get weary of 
reading, if I never tire of writing. I am 
still in the moonlight, though under a safer 
cover from the night air than the limbs of 
the great tree would furnish. We have 
been looking into these beautiful heavens, 
and around on this fair earth, rejoicing that 
God has made them all so good, so won- 
Jrous fair. And yet we love to think of 
‘the good time coming when these skies 
shall be rolled together as a scroll, and this 
oright earth shall be covered with celestial 
oeauty, the last trace of sin being expelled 
oy fire. Before we retire, for it’s time to 
seek our rest for the night, let us recite a 
portion: of God’s word : 

«And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away; and there was no more 
sea. And I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
— And I heard a great voice out of 
heaven, saying, Behold the tabernacle of God 
is with man, and he will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God him- 
self shall be with them and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away. 

‘*And I saw no temple therein, for the 


5 te God Almighty and the Lamb are the 


temple of it. And the city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine ia it, 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations 
cf them which are saved shall walk in the 
light of it, and the kings of the earth do 
bring their glory and honour into it. And 
the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day. 
For there shall be no night there.” 


Now let us sing a verse or two. 


«‘God framed the globe, he built the sky, 
He made the shining worlds on high, 
And reigns complete in glory there ; 
His beams are majesty and light, 
His beauties how divinely bright, 
His temple how divinely fair !”’ 

Well, this has been a very pleasant day 
and a very pleasant evening, and the heart 
must be strangely senseless that does not 
warm with gratitude to the Author of all 
this beauty and peace and joy. I have had 
enough for one day, and am ready to bid 
the reader and the world good night. 

IRENZvs. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
New Church in Norristown. 


Messrs. Editors—Not having seen 
in your paper any official account of 
the organization of the Old-school Pres- 
byterian church in Norristown, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania, I beg 
leave to state a few facts respecting it. 
At the stated meeting of the Second Phi- 
‘ladelphia Presbytery in April, a petition, 
signed by forty-two persons, was pre- 
sented, asking for an organization. 
After some discussion, it was resolved 
to adjourn, to meet in Norristown on 
the 14th of May; and in the mean- 
time a committee was appointed to 
make inquiry, and report to Presby- 
tery. When the Presbytery met, a 
majority of the committee reported 
against granting the prayer of the peti- 
tion. But on mature consideration, it 
was resolved (nem. com.) to appoint a 
committee to attend to this business; 
and on the evening of the same day, 
viz: the 14th of May, a church was 
organized, composed of fourteen. mem- 
bers. The church edifice belonging to 
the Primitive Methodists, was procured 
to hold their meetings in, and the Rev. 
Samuel Paul was engaged to supply this 
new congregation until the next stated 
meeting of Presbytery. 

On the last Sabbath in June, the 
Lord’s supper was administered for 
the first time. Twenty were added to 
this infant church; nine upon profes- 
sion, and eleven by certificate, making 
thirty-five in all; and the subscriber, 
who was called on to assist Brother 
Paul, can say from sweet experience, 
“It was good to be there.”? Several 
persons from other churches united in 
this feast with us, and it was truly a 
time of love. | 

The circumstances of this congrega- 
tion are such as to give good reason to 


hope that it will go on and prosper. 
Let Christians remember this vive in 


their prayers, that it may bear much 
fruit to the praise and glory of God. ° 
Truly yours, R. STEEL. 


fit; 


An Afflictive Providence. — 
DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


During a thunder storm on the 27th 
ult. the house of Mr. Oliver Withrow, 
in Washington, Guernsey county, Ohio, 
received a stroke by lightning, which 
resulted in the instant death of Mrs. 
Isabella Withrow, aged forty years and 
six months, and of her daughter, Miss 
Sarah Jane Withrow, aged nineteen 
years and eight months. 

They had just retired to an upper 

room for the purpose of fitting on a part | 
of a new dress, which was being made 
for the daughter. They stood near to 
a chimney and window, in the west end 
of the room; and the mother was en- 
gaged in fastening the hooks and loops 
in the back part of the dress, when the 
fatal stroke descended, and both of them ’ 
instantly fell breathless and lifeless to 
the floor. 
_ Never have we witnessed a scene so 
heart-rending and solemn as that which 
presented itself in the suddenly bereaved 
and distracted family. 

The electric fluid entered the house 
by aside stroke on the south side of 
the chimney, and about one foot from 
the top. Near this point it divided into 
two streams, one of which entered the 
upper room through the ceiling imme- 
diately over the place where the de- 
ceased were standing, near the north- 
west corner of the room, and passing 
through th¢ floor, found its way to the 
earth by passing through the brick wall 
near the window casing in the lower 
room. The other stream struck perpen- 
dicularly down the inside of the chim- 
ney wall through both stories, destroy- 
ing a mantle clock which stood over the 
fire-place in the lower room. Frag- 
ments of the wood of the clock, together 
with pieces of molten glass and metal, 
were thrown upon a bed on the oppo- 
site side of the room, which ‘was soon 
enveloped in flames, but was speedily 


discovered and extinguished. 


Thus, by a double and distressing 
stroke, the mother and her daughter 
were removed in a moment, and in the 
most unexpected manner, leaving the 
bereaved husband, with four surviving 
children, to mourn, but not as those who 
have no hope. | 

Mrs. Withrow, naturally of an amia- 
ble disposition, was a prudent, provi- 
dent, and affectionate wife and mother, 
beloved by a large circle of kindred and 
acquaintances. She professed a gra- 
cious change of heart about twenty-two 
years ago, under the ministry of the late 
Rev. Elisha Macurdy, (of blessed me- 
mory,) and during a precious season of 
revival in his church at Cross Roads, 


‘Pennsylvania, in which more than one. 


hundred souls were hopefully converted. 
From that time until her sudden “de- 
cease she continued a pious and ex- 
emplary member of the Presbyterian 
Church. The afflictions she suffered 
from a chronic disease of the liver were 
sanctified in her manifest growth in 
Christian, patience, humility, and _ resig- 
nation. 

The daughter, pious, affectionate, and 
beloved, was taken away in the health- 
ful bloom and beauty of the most inter- 
esting period of youth. As a member 
of the church, as, a teacher in the Sab- 
bath school, and in a flourishing female 
school in the village, as a member of 
the prayer meeting, Bible class, and. 
Female Missionary Society, her loss is 


deeply felt and deplored. Now they 


rest from their labours and their works 
do follow them. 2 

United by the strongest bonds of mu- 
tual love, their happy spirits, separated 
by the same stroke from all earthly 
connexions, entered the region of glory 
together; their bodies also being at 
once deposited side by side in the same 
grave, it was their privilege to suffet no 
separation from each other. “ Lovely 
and pleasant were they in their lives, 
and in their death they were not di- 
vided.”’ 

The funeral services were largely at- 
tended by a solemn and attentive au- 
dience, and we humbly trust that many 
good impressions were made, in view 
of this awakening dispensation of pro- 
vidence, which seems to enforce in the 
most impressive manner the exhortation 
of our blessed Lord, “ Be ye also ready 
likewise, for the Son of Man cometh in 


such an hour as ye think not.”’ 


J. BE. A. 


Washington, Ohio, July 2, 1850. 


. For the Presbyterian. | 
Washington College, Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors—Permit one, who 
is in no way connected with Washington 
College, Lexington, Virginia, to furnish 
you with a brief account of the exer- 
cises of Commencement day at this vene- 
rable Institution. I do this the more 
readily, because the Presbyterian is the 
staunch advocate of sound literature and 
science, especially when placed under 
the controlling influence of right moral 
feeling and religious culture. . 

The exercises, with which the Colle- 
giate term is usually closed, were nu- 
merously attended on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday the 18th and 19th of June. The 
Literary Societies were addressed, on 
the afternoon of the 18th, by John R. 
Thompson, Esq., of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Thompson is favourably and 
extensively known as the editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger. The 
main subject of the address was: “The 
present condition of Education and Lit- 
erature in Virginia.” ‘To his already 
well-earned reputation, he added fresh 
laurels by this able and timely discourse. 
The large and intelligent auditory were 
gratified in no ordinary measure, by the 
rich intellectual repast furnished by the 
distinguished orator. 

But the 19th was the day on which 
town and country endeavoured to emu- 
late each other in doing honour to this 
venerable and valued Institution. At 
an early hour the streets of this beauti- 
ful village were crowded ; and numer- 
ous were the glad greetings as friend 
met friend. Years had rolled away 
since some of us had met in view of our 
cherished alma mater, and we rejoiced 
in the opportunity thus afforded of liv- 
ing over again one day of our under. 
graduate life. Pleasant memories of by 
gone days thronged our minds, and min- 
gled emotions filled our hearts, as w 
viewed the scenes and companions oj 
our early youth and merry boyhood. 

The moving groups were soon see. 


\to 
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| filled’ with those brilliant in intellect, 


| 


proceed towards the Presbyteria: | dividuals. But the time is far distant. 


gusta county, Virginia; Andrew M. 


sylvania ; William McLaughlin, Rock- 


the Reverend Daniel B. Ewing, Madi- 


accomplished in literature, promising in 
youth, and venerable in age; who had 
met to enjoy “the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.’? The President, Rev- 
erend George Junkin, D. D., read the 
19th Psalm, and the Reverend Henry 
Ruffner, D. D., addressed a throne of 
race by offering an appropriate prayer. 
The following young gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the senior class, then proceeded 
to deliver addresses ; namely, John Arm- 
strong, Chester county, Pennsylvania ; 
William S. H. Baylor, Augusta county, 
Virginia ; Samuel B. Campbell, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia; M. W. D. Hogshead, Au- 


Lowry, Northumberland county, Penn- 


bridge county, Virginia; William J. 
Nelson, Augusta county, Virginia ; 
Henry B. Rose, Covington, Virginia ; 
A. W. Sproull, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; and George W. Trimble, Augusta 
county, Virginia, These addresses were 
well composed and delivered in a man- 
ner highly creditable to the youthful 
orators, The subjects were timely and 
well chosen, aud the addresses through- 
out were listened to with unabated plea- 
sure and applause. One thing was 
praisworthy in all these speeches, viz: 
the high tone of moral and religious 
feeling and fervour which prevaded 
them. The addresses evinced talents of 
a high order, rigid training, and well 
furnished minds. | 

The Baccalaureate address was deliv- 
ered by President Junkin, in his most 
happy and appropriate style. It was 
plain, short, and forcible. Every thought 
bore the impress of the President’s dis- 
criminating mind. At the close of this 
address the President, by the order and 
authority of the Board of Trustees, con- 
ferred upon the ten above named young 
gentlemen, the literary degree of A. B. 
These young gentlemen promise well, 
and most fondly do We hope, that they 
may live to exert a most happy influ- 
ence in behalf of sound morality and 
pure religion, wherever they may go. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon James D. Campbell, Esq., of Nel- 
son county, Virginia; Samuel R. Camp- 
bell, M. D., of Amherst county, Vir- 
ginia; William T. Patton, Esq., of Fin- 
castle, Virginia, Alumni; and also upon 


son county, Virginia. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon the Reverend James M. 
Brown, of Charleston, Virginia. 

A very liberal appropriation was made 
for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the nemory of John Robinson, who 
several years ago, bequeathed his whole 
princely estate to the college. The Pres- 
ident of the College is Chairman of the 
Committee, which has this work of art 
committed to their charge, and his well 
known energy will secure its speedy 
execution. 

Also, in prosecution- of Mr. Robin- 
son’s will,an order was passed to award 
medals or premiums, in form and sub- 
stance, as may be preferred by the suc- 
cessful competitors, to the amount of 
$90, at each future commencement. 

AMICUS. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF MAINE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


The Constitution of this body will 
not be easily understood by one whose 
ideas of ecclesiastical assemblies are de- 
rived from the courts of our Church. 
Like our General Assembly, it is com- 
posed of delegates from the county as- 
sociations. But here its resemblance to 
any thing known among us ends. It is 
a union of such delegates, under a con- 
stitution providing for attention to such 
ecclesiastical business only as arises 
from their organization. Hence their 
time is not occupied with business per- 
taining to their individual churches, but 
almost entirely in devotional and mis- 
Sionary services, so that the minutes of 
their meeting is little more than a re- 
cord of the several practical and bene- 
volent objects that were presented be- 
fore them. 7 

Besides the delegates from County 
Conferences, and members having du- 
ties assigned them by the last confer- 
ence, who became ez officio members 
of this, delegates were present from the 
American Colonization Society, the 
American Tract Society, the American 
Sunday School Union, the Methodist 
Sunday School Union, the General Con- 
ferences of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island, the Maine 
Baptist Association, the Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Maine, and the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America. Letters were also re- 
ceived from ecclesiastical bodies in the 
West, thus bringing together more 
branches of the family of Christ than 
is usually found in such assemblies, It 
was refreshing to behold together so 
large a portion of the visible Church 
Catholic, and profitable was it to con- 
template with them the worst wants of 
our sin-blighted world, praying together 
to the Lord of the harvest, and together 
showing forth the Lord’s death; prov- 
ing thus, that however name or climate 
may separate us— 


“Our hopes, our fears, our aims are one; 
Our comforts and our cares.” — 7 


The peculiar character of Maine, in 
which “there reimaineth very much 
land to be possessed,”’ gives great im- 
portance to the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety. This is one of the oldest of our 
benevolent associations. In its sphere 
it has done, and is still doing a noble 
work. Its anniversary was celebrated 
with great interest. The Society, in 
ripe manhood, is labouring efficiently 
to’ fill out, by the rejoicings of’ the 
East, the glory of Immanuel in this 
broad land. 

‘Ministers who have grown up in 
sight of the waste places of Zion, who 
are labouring amid abounding desola- 
tions, cannot fail to receive the impress 
of their field upon their characters. I 
have seldom seen a body of ministers, | 
with whom I have been better pleased 
than with the members of this Confer- 
ence. They seemed like a phalanx of 
soldiers, who had learned to endure 
hardness for the Master’s sake, and 
who’ would bravely contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. This 
is not the place for the mention of in- 
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thers there gathered, 
younger brethren, will cease to be as a 
green spot in the wilderness. Yet I 
must, in Justice, mention Father Sewall, 
the patriarch of Maine, who, though 
more than ninety years of age, partici- 
peter with great earnestness in all the 
usiness of the Conference. Under his 
eye, very many of the wastes have 
been filled up, and who now seems as 
eager to hear of what the Lord is do- 
ing in the earth, and as prompt to 
coe the youth in the right way, as 
he was thirty years ago, The venera- 
ble Drs. Pond and Tappan, and others, 
are too. well loved at home, and todfa. 
vourably knowg abroad, to needs par- 
ticular attention from me. ees 
The disposition of the Conference to- 
wards the General Assembly is kind 
and fraternal. I neither saw nor heard 
any thing that could wound even a sen- 
sitive jealousy. The vexed question of 
slavery, as affecting the correspondence 
between them and us, was disposed of 
by themselves very unanimously and 
satisfactorily. A delegate was ap- 
pointed to meet our next Assembly at 
St. Louis, This arrangement, I trust, 
will not soon be broken up. For the 
work that we are accomplishing for the 
South and the West, they are doing for 
the East. Their success is our joy— 
their joy, our success; and the yearly 
mingling of prayers and desires for the 
whole work tends to His glory who ex- 
pecteth until his enemies be made his 
footstool. y 


A Letter from Dr. Layard, 
Addressed to Mr. Minor R. Kellogg, artist, 

— Nan some time with Dr. Layard in the 

ast. 

My Dear Friend—I frequently wish 
that you were here with me; I could 
find you subjects which would astonish 
you. However, I suppose you are de- 
sirous of hearing something about my 
proceedings. When I said that the 
arts may have passed from Egypt into 
Greece, I merely alluded to the popu- 
lar opinion, without adhering to it. It 
is not altogether improbable that they 
came from another source. Phoenicia 
was too much of a trading province to 
devote any great attention to the higher 
branches of the arts, and I am not 
aware of any monuments existing which 
can be traced to that people, and show 
a very high knowledge of architecture 
or sculpture. The designs we have on 
their early coins, and particularly if the 
coins, called “the unknown of Celicia,’’ 
aud those belonging to cities on the 
Southern coast of Asia Minor, were.,in- 
troduced by the Pheenician colonigs, 
‘evidently show that Pheenicia had bpr- 
rowed from the Assyrians, and not from 
the Egyptians. Indeed, as their lan- 
guage and written character (for the 
cuneiform, you must remember, appears 
only to have been a monumental cha- 
racter, perhaps Semetic, like the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt,) coincided with those 
of the Assyrian, it is most probable that 
their sympathies were with that people. 

I assume that the language of the 
two nations was the same; this may 
have been the case at one period, but 
whether throughout the existence of 
the Assyrian empire, may be doubtful. 
At any rate, I believe the real Assy- 
rians and the Pheenicians, like all the 
nations occupying Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, to have been of the pure Semetic 
stock. Iregret that I have not time to 
make you a sketch of a bas-relief. A 
specimen of this kind would at once 
show you how much nearer allied the 
arts of Greece are with those of Assyria, 
than with those of Egypt. One thing 
appears now to be pretty certain—that 
all Western Asia, Persia, Susiana, 
Media, Asia Minor, &c., were funda- 
mentally indebted to Assyria for their 
knowledge of the arts. Persepolisis a 
mere copy of an Assyrian monument, 
as far as the sculpture and ornaments 
are concerned, with the addition of ex- 
ternal architecture, of which, as far as 
Iam yet able to judge,the Assyrians 
appear to have been almost entirely 
ignorant. 

There is no reason, therefore, to re- 
ject altogether the supposition that the 
arts may have been transmitted from 
Assyria, through Pheenicia, into Greece, 
or indeed that the arts may have passed 
into that country through Asia Minor. 
The Assyrians, in the extreme elegance 
and taste displayed in their ornaments, 
in their study of anatomy, and in their 
evident attempts at composition, had 
much in common with the Greeks. I 
think artists will be surprised when 
they see the collection of drawings I 
have been able to make, and that one 
of the results of the discoveries at Nim- 
roud will be new views with regard to 
the early history of the arts. | 

When I first came here, all the Arabs 
around told me that Nimroud was built 
by Arthur, or Assur, and that it was 
the ancient capital of Assyria. Great 
faith may generally be placed in such. 
traditions in the East. In Mesopo- 
tamia, and in the country watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, it is astonish- 
ing how names have been preserved, 
even when, during Greek, Roman, or 


on the site and named anew. 
The new names have long been Jost, 
and the old are this day to be found in 
the mouth of the Bedouin. I need only 
mention Tadmor and Harrdn. 
religious point of view, there is no 
doubt that much important information 
may be expected from a careful investi- 


During my labours, without being able 
to devote much thought or attention to 
the subject, I have been continually 
struck with the curious illustrations of 
Jittle understood passages in the Bible, 
which these records afford. In a his- 
torical and archeological point of view, 
I know nothing more interesting and 
more promising than the examination 
of the ruins of Assyria. One of the 
vastest empires that ever existed—the 

wer of whose king extended, at one 
period, over the greater part of Assyria 
—__whose advance in civilization and 
knowledge is the theme of ancient his- 
torians—disappeared so suddenly from 
the face of the earth, that it has left 
‘scarcely a trace, save its name, behind. 
Even the names of its kings are’ not 
satisfactorily known, and out of ‘the 
various dynastic lists preserved, we'are 
unable to select one worthy of credit. 
As to their deeds, we have been in the 
‘most profotind darkness; and were it 
| not for the record of their strength and 
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tires, we 


this life, Zachary 
the United States. 


traditions which the Greeke have pre- 
served to us. After the lapse of two 


thousand five hundred. , & mere 
chance has thrown their history in o 

way, and we haye pow their deeds 
chronicled i sculpture: 


rere to the explana~ 
tional 

superhuman. interierenc | 
inclined think that the Almighty had 
kept these monuments buried 
earth, until the time had arrived 


Gin man had sufficient jeisure and 
Keiwiedge to discover the contents of 


ce written in an ‘unknown charac- 
r, that he might prove to them how 
, ere was the power which he so sud- 
enly destroyed, and how fully the pro- 
ecies upon the subject were fulfilled. 
ad’ ‘these sculptures and inscriptions 
remained above ground, they would 
have atterly disappeared long ere any. 
records could have been made of their 
former existence. Had they been casu- 
ally discovered before the present cen- 
tury, they would probably have been 
sed for cement ‘in the construction of 
the walls of a city. In fact, the mo- 
ment for in every 
way, been most’propiti®us. However, 
I will not enter into such speculations, 
but leave them to those who are that 
way inclined. L. 
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Deatn oy Preswent Taytor.—lIt is 
our painful duty to announce this week 
the death of General Zachary Taylor, the 
twelfth President of the United States. 
He departed this life at the Presidential 
Mansion, Washington, at thirty-five min- 
utes after ten o’clock, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 9th instant, after a painful illness 
-of little more than five days. His disease 
began with cholera morbus, which passed 
into a bilious remittent fever; the seeds 
of which were, no doubt, planted in his 
system during his. sojourn in Mexico, 
while commanding the American troops 
in the Jate war with that country. It is 
stated that the President was sensible of 
his critical condition, and when spoken 
to on the subject, he said he was pre- 
pared to die, if it was the will of God, 
as he had nothing to reproach his con- 
science with in the discharge of pub- 
lic or private obligations. He did not 
doubt that he might have erred, but he 
felt that he had not done so intentionally. 
Through the day, whenever he was awake, 
he was composed, and perfectly resigned to 
the result which he foresaw was inevitable ; 
and while he avowed that it was painful to 
be separated from family and friends, he at 
the same time expressed his entire readi- 
ness to obey the decrees of Providence. 
His death was calm and peaceful. The 
Vice-President, the Cabinet, the Mayor, 
the Marshal of the District, the attending 
physicians, and the family of Gen.-Taylor 
surrounded his bedside. Gen. Taylor’s 
last words were—“I am prepared—lI have 
endeavoured to do my duty.” 

The loss is a national one in this parti- 
cular crisis of our public affairs, and all 
political parties manifest a suitable sym- 
pathy in the truly melancholy event. The 
loss of our Chief Magistrate may, perhaps, 
be a rebuke for placing more reliance upon 
him for extricating our country from its 
present embarrassing circumstances, than 
upon God himself. He occupied his ele- 
vated station only sixteen months, and is 
the first President who has died while Con- 
gress was in session ; and he is the second 
President of the United States who has 
died during the term of office; the first, 
General Harrison, only occupied the sta- 
tion one month; he died April 4th, 1841. 
President Polk, the immediate predecessor 
of General Taylor, died within four months 
from his retirement from office, June, 1849. 

The Washington Union alluding to the 
death of the President says: 


* On Thursday (the 4th of July) he turn- 
ed out to hear the oration that was delivered 
at the Monument. The day was uncom- 
monly sultry and oppressive; and the Pre- 
sident was probable somewhat exhausted by 
the exposure which he had undergone. Un- 


fortunately, on that day he partook of seve- 


ral vegetables at his dinner, which brought 
on a very severe attack of the cholera mor- 
bus. The disease ran on, until, on Saturday 
night, he was considered in some danger. 
Fever supervened; and finally congestion of 
the stomach, lungs, and brain. 

On the announcement of the death of 
President Taylor, in the Senate of the 


United States, very eloquent and impres- 


‘sive speeches were made by Messrs. 


Downs, Webster, Cass, and Pearce; and 
in the House of Representatives by Messrs. 
Conrad, Winthrop, Baker, Bayly, Hillard, 
King, McLane, and Marshall. All con- 
curred in bestowing the highest eulogium 
upon the upright, and vigorous character 
of the illustrious deceased, and all agreed 
that his death, in the. present critical pos- 
ture of public affairs, must be regarded as 
a great national calamity. Committees 
were appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the funeral, which is 
to take place this morning (Saturday) 13th 
inst., at 11 o’clock. 

The proceedings of both branches of 
Congress, on Wednesday, 10th inst. were 
characterized by a melancholy interest. 
The Secretary called the Senate to order, 
and read a communication to himself from 
the late Vice-President, requesting him to 
present to the Senate a communication en- 
closed, which was also read; the commu- 
nication to the Senate simply announced, 
that in consequence of the death of Zacha- 
ry Taylor, Presjdent of the United: States, 
he, Mr. Fillmore, would not be able any 
longer to fulfil the duties of President of 
the Senate, and suggesting that this notifi- 


cation might enable the Senate. to proceed 
more promptly to the election of a pre- 


siding officer. The following message was 
also received from the late Vice-President. 
Wasatnertos, July 10, 1850. 

Pellow-Citizensof the Senate and House 
of Representatives—I have to perform the 
melancholy duty of announcing to you, that 
it has Almighty God to remove from 
aylor, late President of 
e deceased last even- 
ing at the hour of half-past ten o'clock, in 


the midst of his family, and surrounded by 


affectionate friends, calmly and in full pos- 
session of all his faculties, Among his last 


" words were these, which he uttered with 


emphatic distinction: ‘ ZJ have always done 


my duty—I am ready to die. My only re- 


the friends I leave behind me.” 
Having énnounced to you, fellow-citizens, 


Le reference to 
nee, I should be | ' 


mo blicting bergtivement, and 
that it has pefistrated no heart ‘with 
oper grief than mine, it rémains for me:to 
that propose thisday at twelve 
in the Hall of the Hduse of Represen 
in the of both Houses of Congress, 
-by the Constitu-~ 


to take the oath prescribed by 


tion, to.enable me to enter on the execution 
-of the office which this event has devolved 
Mr. Butler, Chaplain of the Senate, de- 
livered a most solemn end appropreate 
prayer in the House of Representatives. 
The Hall of the House was filled with sad 
and anxious faces. . After an interval of 
five minutes, the Speaker took the chair. 
A message was then received from Hon. 
Millard Fillmore, President of the United 
States, the same as sent to the Senate, and 
inserted above. 
. Mr. Morse, in obedience to the sugges- 
tion contained in the melancholy announce- 
ment, moved that this House do now take a 
recess until 12 o’clock, at which time the 
House will be in readiness to receive the 
Senate and the President,.who will then 
take the oath of office. 

Mr. Winthrop said, it seemed to him that 
the President having expressed his purpose 
to be here at 12 o'clock, it would hardly be 
more than respectful to send a message by 
a committee, informing him that the House 


are ready to receive him. : 
_ Mr. Morse accepted the modification. 


a committee of three, to co-operate with 
such as may be appointed by the Senate. 
The resolution was agreed to, and Messrs. 
Winthrop, Morse, and Moorhead were ap- 
pointed the committee. The House the 
took a recess until 12 o’clock. . 

The House was called to order at twelve 
o’clock. A message was received from the 
Senate, that they had appointed a committee 
to wait on the President. On motion of Mr. 
Ashmun, as the House had previously pass- 
ed a similar resolution, it was laid on the 
table. Judge Cranch, of the Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia, came into the 
Hall, accompanied by Mr. Morse, and he 
took a seat at the Clerk’sdesk. A few min- 
utes elapsed, when the Senators entered. 
The members of the House received them 
standing. ‘The Senators were seated in the 
area fronting the Speaker’s chair. Every 
part of the hall, floor, and gallery was 
crowded with ladies and gentlemen. The 
President of the United States and Cabinet 
next came in, and were received standing. 
Mr. Fillmore took a seat at the Clerk’s desk, 
and the Cabinet immediately in front of it. 
The Speaker said that the oath of office 
would now be adginistered. Accordingly 
Judge Cranch administered it as laid dqwn 
in the Constitution—and the President, the 
Senate, and the Cabinet retired. ‘The fol- 
lowing message was then received from the 
President of the United States: 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House 
of Representatives:—A great man has 
fallen among us, and a whole community 
is called to an occasion of unexpected, deep, 
and general mourning. I recommend to 
the two Houses of Congress to adopt such 
measures as, in their discretion, may seem 
proper to perform with due solemnities the 
funeral obsequies of Zachary Taylor, late 
President of the United States, and thereby 
to signify the great and affectionate regard 
of the American people. for the memory of 
one whose life has been devoted to the pub- 
lic service—whose career in arms has not 
been surpassed in usefulness or brilliancy 
—who has been so recently raised by the 
unsolicited voice of the people, to the high- 
est civil authority in the government, which 
he administered with so much honour and 
advantage to his country, and by whose 
sudden death so many hopes of future use- 
fulness have been blighted for ever. To 
you, Senators and Representatives of a na- 
tion in tears, I can say nothing which can 
alleviate the sorrow with which you are op- 
pressed. I appeal to you to aid the under 
the trying circumstances which surround 
me in the discharge of the duties, from 
which, however much I may be oppressed 
by them, I dare not shrink; and I rely 
upon Him, who holds in his hands the des- 
tinies of nations, to endow me with the re- 
quisite strength for the task, and to avert 
from our country the evils apprehended 
from the heavy calamity which has be- 
fallen us. I shall most readily concur in 
whatever measures the wisdom of the two 
Houses may suggest, as befitting this deeply 
melancholy occasion. 

FILLMoRE. 

Washington, July 10, 1850. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia, being 
in session on the 10th inst. when the 
intelligence of the death of the President 
of the United States was received, adopted 
the following minute. 


1. The Presbytery of Philadelphia unite 
death of Gen. Zacnary Taytor, 


pired at Washington last evening. 

2. Without venturing into the arena of 
party politics, this Presbytery feel called 
upon to say, that the wisdom, patriotism, 
and integrity of Gen. Taylor render his 
sudden removal at this important crisis in 
our public affairs a great national bereave- 
ment, if not a national judgment. 

3. Reverently acknowledging the right- 
eous sovereignty of God as well in the affairs 
of nations as of individuals, this Presbytery 
cannot but regard the death of another Presi- 


rebuke for our sins, and as an impressive 
admonition to our rulers to remember their 
personal accountability to God, to cultivate 
sentiments of mutual forbearance and con- 
ciliation, and to pursue that policy which 
may be demanded by a pure and compre- 
hensive patriotism, looking to the perpetuity 
of the union, and an augmentation of its 
inestimable blessings. 

4. The Presbytery, if they rightly inter- 
pret this dispensation, find in it a call for 
deep and general humiliation on account of 
the sins which defile the land, and an incen- 
tive to united and earnest prayer on the part 
of all Christian people for the merciful in- 
terposition of Providence in our behalf. 

5. We tender our respectful and cordial 
sympathy to the bereaved family of our late 
President, commending them to the care of 
our common God and Father, and supplica- 
ting for them those precious consolations 
which are to be found only in the promises 
of the gospel, and the ministrations of the 
Divine comforter. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser 
publishes the following letter to the Presi- 
dent of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, which we give in this connection 
as being the last, we believe, that President 


Taylor wrote. 
Washington, July 5, 1850. 

E. P. Prentice, Esq., Albany, New 
York.—Sir—I have duly received your 
favours of May 18th and June 25th, the for- 
mer wishing me to attend the Annual Fair 
of the New York State Agricultural Society 
in September next, the latter kindly asking 
my company at your house on that occasion. 

In the extreme uncertainty attending the 
adjournment of Congress, until which event 
I caunot leave the seat of Government, I 
find it quite impossible to give any assur- 
ances in regard to my presence at the State 


Fair. I was greatly disappointed when cir- 


cumstances prevented my attendance at the | 
fair of last year, and it is my hope this sea- 
son to have the gratification of witnessing a 
similar exhibition. Unless prevented by 
an extraordinary prolongation of the ses- 
sion of Congress, or by other circum- 
stances now not foreseen, I shall certainly 
comply with the invitation which you have 
extended tome, as President of the Agri- 
cultural Society. 

I fear, that shall be obliged to 


Mr. Winthrop moved the appointment of 


with their fellow-citizens at large in de- | 


ate President of the United States, who ax- | 


dent within so brief a period, as a solemn | 


ery kind req 
jase my home 
the fair. It will, 


power to Accept any private invitations, 

bud 1 do so, that of Governor Fish, 

which I some time since received, would 

tion. 

With many thanks for your hospitable 

offer, I remain, very truly, yours, 

Z. Taxtor. 

We’ add a synopsis of the principal 

events in the life of the late President. 


Zachary Taylor, the third son of Colo- 
nel Richard “Taylor, was born in Orange 
county, Virginia, on the 24th of September, 
1784. His father removed to. Kentucky 
the following year. He was first designed 
for the life of a farmer, but on the 3d of 
May, 1808, he received from President Jef- 
ferson a commission as first lieutenant, of 
the seventh regiment of United States In- 
fantry, being then in the 24th year of his 
age. In 1810 he married’ Miss Margaret 
Smith, of a highly respectable family in 
Maryland. On the breaking out of the war 
in 1812, Taylor, then a captain, was placed 
in command of Fort Harrison, on the Wa- 
bash river. His gallantry during the at- 
tacks of the hostile Indians on that post, is 
a part of history, and gave the first promises 
of the military renown which he afterwards 
achieved. Throughout the war he distin- 
guished himself in several actions with the 
Indians. 

On the reduction of the army after the 
war, he was reduced from a majority to a 
captaincy—a step backward that he could 
not consent to, and he resigned his commis- 
-sion. He was, however, reinstated as a 
Major, by President Madison, in the course 
of the year, and in 1816, was placed in 


Michigan. On the 20th April, 1819, he 
received the commission of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and in 1832, he was made a Colonel 
by President Jackson. He served gallantly 
under Scott in the Black Hawk war of 1832, 
and subsequently held the command at Fort 
Crawford, at Prairie du Chien, where he 
remained till 1836. The Seminole war then 
took him to Florida, in which harassing 


that he won during the Mexican campaign. 
The battle of Okeechobee gained for him 
the rank of Brigadier General by brevet, 
and in 1838, the command of all the troops 
in Florida was assigned to him, General 
Jesup being relieved, at his own request. 
Hete he remained until April, 1840, when 
he was succeeded by General Armistead. 
General Taylor was then appointed to 
the command of the South-western division 
of the army, and in 1841, he was ordered 
to relieve General Arbuckle at Fort Gibson. 
He removed his family, about this time, to 


estate. He had litle leisure, however, for 
domestic enjoyments, and in 1845, on the 
annexation of Texas, he was ordered to 
place his troops in such a position as to de- 
fend Texas against a threatened Mexican 
invasion. In the autumn of that year he 
commanded the Army of Occupation—a 
small force of some four thousand regulars. 
On the 8th of May, 1846, he gained the 
victory of Palo Alto; on the 9th of May, the 
victory of Resaca de la Palma; on the 21st, 
22d, and 23d of September, the victory of 
Monterey, and on the 22d and 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, the glorious victory of Buena 
Vista, in which six thousand men, mostly 
volunteers, repulsed with terrible loss the 
Mexican army of twenty thousand men 
under General Santa Anna. 

On the Ist of June, 1848, General Tay- 
lor was nominated for the Presidency by the 
whig conyention in Philadelphia. On the 
7th of November, 1848, he was elected Pre- 
sident of the United States. On the 4th of 
March, 1849, he was inaugurated President, 
and on the 9th of July, 1850, at thirty-five 
minutes past ten o’clock, P. M. he expired, 
having held the office one year, four months, 
and five days. His age, at the time of his 
death, was sixty-five years, nine months, and 
fifteen days. In person, General Taylor 
was a@bout five feet eight inches high, with 
a slight tendency tocorpulency. His com- 
plexion was dark, his forehead high, his fea- 
tures plain, but full of courage, intelligence, 
benevolence, and good humour. His dress 
was always simple, and his manners made 
all who approached him perfectly at home. 
Mrs. Taylor, the wife of his youth, still 
lives; though, from taste, she has not ap- 
peared in general society since her husband’s 
elevation to the Presidency. They have had 
four children, one son and three daughters ; 
one of the latter married Dr. Wood, of the 
army, who has been in attendance on the 
President during this last illness; another 
(now also deceased) married Senator Davis, 
of Mississippi; and the third is Mrs. Bliss, 
who has done the honours of the Presiden- 
lial Mansion. The son is still a young man. 


Texas Cottece.—The Rev. Dr. Baker 
is now at the North, soliciting aid for this 
new and promising Institution, situated at 
the city of Austin, in Texas. We refer 
to his application now, for the purpose of 
saying that he greatly desires to obtain 
books for the library, and that he will 
thankfully receive donations from book- 
sellers and others. Any persons disposed 
to aid in this manner a great and good 
work, may send their books to our office, 
in New York or Philadelphia, and Dr. Bas 
ker will acknowledge their reception. 


Tue Knockines Expiainep.—The sage 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, Bishop 
Hughes’ organ, has developed to his own 
satisfaction the whole theory of the myste- 
rious knockings. They are the work of 
jocose little imps, who, if they will only 
attempt their pranks in any good Roman 
Catholic family, will soon receive their 
quietus from the exorcising priests. Will 
not some benevolent priest help the Ro- 
chester girls and Dr. Phelps in their 
emergency? The following is the Jour- 
nal’s account of the matter. 


«¢ Every one who is read in the theologi- 
cal sciences, must be aware that among the 
fallen spirits, from Lucifer, the Prince of the 
Hierarchy of darkness, down through a long 
gradation of rank and power, thete are 
myriads of evil angels, from those that in 
the bottom of the pit organize their accursed 
government, and lay out the plan of the 
campaign that is directed against the good 
of mankind, down through those that watch 
to ruin particular human governments, to de- 
stroy the souls of men more or less distin- 
guished, and, at length, those whose whole 
mission is to tempt and destroy the souls of 
private individuals, one by one. Besides 
these, there are evil angels whose mission is 
in the air, to raise storms and to irritate 
men by unexpected accidents. And there 
are, moreover, demons of a more insignifi- 
cant character, who have only power to per- 
form ridiculous and jocose actions; assum- 
ing themselves, or giving to persons and 
things laughable shapes and unusual move- 
ments. These spirits have usually no power 
of doing personal injury to any one; — 
will throw a person down stairs and bac 
again; they will, without hurting, seem to 
strike them with heavy and dangerous mis- 
siles; and will do such other things, very 
much as the accounts from Stratford inform 
us. When apy such things happen inCatholic 


to inform the clergy; and if, after due ex- 
amination, it is found to be the mischief of an 
evil spirit, the Ordinary of the Diocese ap- 
points some one to ‘go and dispossess the 
imp by the exorcisms of the Church pro- 


vided for such cases.” 


command of the post at Green Bay, on Lake | 


duty he acquired a fame only surpassed by 


Baton Rouge, where he had purchased an. 


| treat our brethren with the utmost kindness, 


families, the persons afflicted are accustomed | 


| discussion, which, however, was character- 
_jzed throughout by Christian courtesy and 


THE 


“SUSPENSION OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
readers will peruse, with much in- 
terest, the following | : 
curred at the late mee : 
Association of Massachusetts. The meet- 
ing was held at Sandwich, the Rev. Emer- 
son Davis; D.D.; being -Moderator. It 
will'be seen from*the action of the Asso- 
ciation, that this venerable body has de- 
clined to appoint any delegates to the 
General Assembly, and the correypondence’ 
between the two bodies is thus, for’ the 
present at least, suspended. We copy 
the report of the New York Evangelist: 


The Rev. Mr. McCuure gave a statement 
of his visit to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, Old-school. 

He stated that the harmony of the pre- 
viously existing relations between the Old- 
school General Assembly and ourselves was 
interrupted by his presentation of the memo- 
rial of this body to them, in reference to 
slavery. It excited considerable feeling, 
and resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution communicated through the 
hands of the Stated Clerk of the Assem- 

Ceained, That our delegate to the next 
General Association of Massachusetts be 
directed to inform that venerable body, that 
this General Assembly must consider itself 
the best judge of the action which it is 
necessary to take as to all subjects within 
its jurisdiction, and that any interference on 
the part of that General Association, with 
its action upon any subjects upon which 
this General Assembly has taken order, is 
offensive, and must lead to an irfterruption 
of the correspondence which subsists be- 
tween the Association and this Assembly. 

The delegate, Rev. Dr. Baker, of Texas 
under these circumstances deelined to serve, 
and no substitute being appointed, this me- 
morial was certified and sent by the Stated 
Clerk. The reading of the resolution which 
has given so much offence to the Assembly 
was called for. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That in maintaining corres- 
pondence and connection with the two 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church, we look with deep and fraternal 
solicitude upon the position of_these bodies 
with respect to the sin of slavery, that our 
strong sympathies are with such brethren 
in these Assemblies, as are labouring in an 
earnest and Christian spirit to put an end to 
this evil, and that we desire our delegates to 
these Assemblies, in a decided but a courte- 
ous manner, to express our deep conviction 
that the rights of the enslaved, the cause of 
true religion, and the honour of the great 
Head of the Church require these ecclesjas- 
tical bodies to use all their legitimate powe 
and influence for the speedy Yemoval of 
slavery from the churches under their super- 
vision. 

Rev. A. S. P. Perxrns inquired whether 
the delegate complied with the request of the 
resolution, and expressed decidedly and 
courteously the feeling of the Association; 
or contented himself with the mere reading 
of the document. | 

Rev. J. L. Tartor thought the delegats 
of this body ought to give some explana 
tions as to his reported bowing and genu 
flexions before the General Assembly. 

Mr. McCuure replied, that the report o° 
his remarks in a New York paper was ip 
correct. Some of these statements wer? 
false. The reading of the resolution was 
prefaced by no apology, and no prolego 
menous matter whatever; that he purposely 
introduced it as a matter of course, whici 
needed no apology. That after the memo 
rial had been read, he was blamed for intro 
ducing it, and, therefore, gave two reasons 
for doing it. 

1st. Because he did not feel at liberty to 
neglect the express instructions of the Gene 
ral Association. of Massachusetts, which he 
was appointed to represent. be is 

2dly. Because he felt the more boung to 
present the resolution, as he was op to 
it, and voted against it when it passed the 
Genera] Association last year, and was op- 
posed to it still. 


The whole subject was then referred to 
a committee, which subsequently reported 
as follows, after a statement of the facts: 


‘Should this body put an extreme constrec- 
tion on the action of the General Assemb'y, 
and respond to them on the principle of 
worldly resentments, it might perhaps, be 
justified in retaliatory measures of suspended 
intercourse. But in the exercise of that 
charity which hopeth all things, your Con- 
mittee are unwilling to believe that a sum- 
mary disruption of the fraternal relations 
which have long existed between these tvo 
Christian bodies was intended or desired ty 
the Assembly. Saying, as they do, thata 
certain ‘* contingency must lead” to an it- 
terruption of the correspondence, implies 
that the resolution itself was not considered 
by them asa disruptive act. The instruc- 
tion given to their delegate to -gresent the, 
resolution to this body, certainly indicates 
an expectation, that the accustomed relations 
were to be continued. It is true that the 
delegate to this body, after receiving these 
instructions, declined his appointment, and 
that a motion to fill the vacancy was laid o 
the table. But this act of the delegate was 
not the act of the Assembly, nor was the 
motion to lay on the table, made, as we ur 
derstand, in the hurry of affairs just at the 
close of the session, necessarily an adverse 
motion. While therefore your Committee 
cannot but feel surprised and grieved at this 
resolution, thinking it uncalled for, and no 
in full accordance with those kind reciproci 
ties, which are usually allowed betweer 
friendly Christian bodies, they are not pre. 
pared to recommend any measures which 
shall by any possible misconstruction throw 
the responsibility of interrupted intercourse 
in any degree upon us. And while we can- 
not confess to the imputation of unjustifiable 
interference, we think it would be honour- 
able in this body to act rather in remem- 
brance of past friendship, and in accordance 
with Christian conciliation, than from moa 
mentary dissatisfaction with our brethren, 
on uccount of what might be possibly consid- 
ered an adverse act. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1st. That we should deeply de- 
plore at any time, and especially in the pre- 
sent distracted state of our public affairs, any 
interruption of that mutual correspondence 
and Christian sympathy, which has long 
existed between the General Association of 
Massachusetts and the General A<sembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. 

Resolved, 2d, That while we desire to 


and could not feel it our duty to press any 
subject upon them with undue pertinacity, 
we cannot doubt that in the instructions re- 
lating to the subject of slavery, given at our 
last session at Roxbury, to our delegates to 
the General Assemblies, this body exercised 
a plain and undoubted right of all bodies in 
friendly correspondence—the mutual right 
kindly and respectfully to call the attention 
of such bodies to any evil, which may seri- 
ously affect their character and ifffluence—@ 
right, the denial of which must reduce all 
correspondence to an unmeaning and worth- 
less formality. 

Resolved, 3d. That while we receive this 
resolution with surprise and regret, being 
unwilling to take the responsibility of suspend- 
ing friendly relations, or doing any thing 
which may be construed as having a ten- 
dency to such a result, we do not think it 
expedient, as at present advised, to make 
any change in our usual measures of confi 
dence and friendship toward that body. 


This report led to a lengthy and earnest | ciprocated. 


kindness. 
Dr. Watersury. I am happy to see 
that the resolution is couched in terms so 


PRESBY TERI 


-entirely conciliatery 
General Assenibly. 
— ious to retain t 
Miscussion which oc-| ing between this venerable body the 
ting of the General'| General Assembly, 
at. | 10ss—an infinite evil to have rupture. 
Any thing which tends to weaken the reli- 
gious sympathies of the whole country is 
extremely unhappy. We well know how 
much solicitude our great statesmen feel on 
this subject. On this point Mr. Calhoun 
showed his sagacity. 
cated the tendency to the disrupt 
religious sympathies, It would lead directly 
strongly to disunion. 


are implicated in slavery. 
solution last year was ill-timed at that par- 
ticular juncture. 
circumstances of deep and intense excite- 
ment. They felt a revulsion. 
opportune. Many who have sympathized 
with the South, felt that it was unkind. In 
somewhat extended remarks Dr. Waterbury 
apologized for the action of the Presbyterian 
Assembly. 
to the cause of religion throughout this land, 
to have this connection ended. 
a ‘shock throughout the whole land. 
ought to take the initiative in restoring the 
connection. 
olive branch—for holding on to this branch 
of the Church—for retaining our influence 
and connection from Maine to Florida—yes, 
to Mexico. 
year, and have been in the Presbyterian 
Church fourteen ; yes, both in the Old-school 
and in the New. 
and I know the wide influence that will fol- 
low this decision. It has a most important 
— on the religious and political inter- 
ests o 


— 


It would be @ great 


He greatly depre- 
ion of our 


General Assembly 


The majority of the 
I think our re- 


It came to them under 


It was not 


It would be a great detriment 


It will cause 
We 


I am for stretching out the 


I have lived at the South one 


I know these brethren, 


our whole country. 
Dr. Snetx. I think our Committee have 


been wisely and divinely directed. Their 
report is in a most kind and Christian 
spirit. | 
over a matter of this kind. .This report 
will be the infliction of the most Christian 
rebuke that can possibly be given to the 
brethren in the General Assembly. 


It is the glory of a man to pass 


Rev. S. Harris, of Conway. There 


seems to me to be no division among us 
as to principles, but only as to the proper 
mode of manifesting and maintaining them. 
While we should not act in the spirit of 
worldly retaliation, still it does by no means 
become us to take the initiative. 
per way for us is to pass these resolutions, 
modifying the last, and withhold a delegate. 
Let us show them that we are ready to re- 
sume their correspondence whenever they 
are ready. 
not we who have made the breach. They 
have told us that our conduct is offensive; 
and is it consistent with respect for ourselves, 
to continue that correspondence which they 
have interrupted on this ground? 
turns me from his house, it is not proper for 
me to show resentment, but it 7s proper that 
I should not thrust myself again into his 
house, when thus rudely repulsed. 
our place to bow and try to regain their 
good graces, but to let them know that 
while we are ready to resume this corres- 
pondence, 
Our politicians have succumbed to the 
South, but this should not be the course of 
this Association. 


The pro- 


The world will see that it is 


If a man 


It is not 


we have no favours to ask. 


Rev. Mr. Hoventon, of Northboro’. I 


would not ask any favour at their hands 
at this juncture. 
meekness and humility. 
mise our obligations in the great cause of 
anti-slavery. 
world to say that the Church is as ready to 
bow down and cringe as political parties 
are. 


This is no violation of 


It would give occasion to the 


Rev. Mr. Butzuarp, of Barre. There is 


such a thing as being too slow in taking 
a hint. 
tuse if we do not take the hint which the 
General Assembly has given us. 
| shall seem very cringing if we send a dele- 
ate. 
aiis there is no one here disposed to bow 
down to the dominion of slavery. 
not vote for these resolutions; they are 
kind in spirit, but contain an error in fact. 


I think we shall appear very ob- 
We 
We are here all freemen—and I 


I can- 


Dr. Hewitt. When the ordinary amica- 


ble intercourse between nations is interrup- 
ted, the greatest obstacle to the restoration 
of friendly relations is found in matters of 
etiquette. 
nary, or send for some other nation as me- 
diator; and with due modesty I offer my- 
self as mediator. 
ago, a candidate for 
delphia, thinking that if he should apply to 
the Presbytery there for license, he should 
be rejected, came to the New Haven Asso- 
ciation, and was licensed by them. This 
gave great offence. 
Connecticut Association was appointed to 
meet a committee of the General Assembly. 
They met, and were cool and conciliatory, 
and without any difficulty, the matter was 
adjusted. A course like this at the present 
nee would be equally creditable to both 
ies. 


They send a minister extraordi- 


oy or thirty years 
e ministry in Phila- 


A committee of the 


Rev. Mr. Dyer. The resolution which 


the Assembly have seen fit to send to this 
body, cannot, J think, have the apology of 
being drawn up in haste. 
drawn up by Dr. Murray. 
it as Christian. I think we have a right to 
speak kindly of what is wrong in any indi- 
vidual, or in any body with which we cor- 
respond. They wish to keep quiet about 
slavery, but we ledk at the subject from a 
different stand-point. I would let them know 
that the continuance of the correspondence 
is agreeable to us, but that they must take 
the initiative in restoring it. 


It was carefully 
I cannot regard 


Rev. Mr. McCuure. I feel greatly em- 


barrassed by the fact that my remarks be- 
fore the Assembly have given offence to the 
brethren. 
asked me yesterday by Dr. Waterbury. The 
General Assembly wish to be quiet on this 
subject, but I deem it important that their 
peace should be disturbed. That body has, 
on this ground, renounced their connection 
with the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
and England. | 
midated there, and bowed the knee. I think 
not. 
barrassing position here, yésterday, when | 
was called upon the stand and questioned so 
closely. 
a delegate. Let us give them no chance to 
think that we deem it a great privilege for 
us to be permitted to send a man to St. Louis, 
to say a few conciliatory words. It is true 
that “charity beareth all things;” but as 
Father Mills used to say: “ Charity is no 
fool.” I think we should show some grit, 
as well as grace. To send a man without 
iustructions will be to disown the doings of 
our own Association, and to stultify that 
body. 
tions, he will be deemed an intruder, who 
could take a hint only by the application of 
boot leather. 3 


I was pained by. the questions 


It has been said I was inti- 


My duty there was nothing to the em- 


I am entirely opposed to sending 


If you send a delegate with instruc- 


The discussion was further continued by 


the Rev. Messrs. Clark, Harding, Taylor, 
Dole, Carpenter, Austin, Allen, and Cary. 


Whereupon it was voted to recommit the 


last resolution to the Committee, with instruc- 
tions so to modify it as implying our willing- 
ness to continue the correspondence, but to 
withhold a delegate until some explanation 
is given. 


Voted to have a recess of five minutes. 
Afier recess, the Committee brought in 


their report, which is the same as that given 
above, with the exception of the last resolu- 
tion, in the place of which is the following: 


Resolved, 3. That while we receive this 


resolution with surprise and regret, being un- 
willing to suspend the friendly correspon- 
dence that has so long existed between us, 
and being in doubt whether the action of the 
General Assembly was designed to do this, 
we wait to be informed of their meaning, and 
when the usual delegation is sent to us, it 
shall be kindly received and cheerfully re- 


Resolved, 4. That this action of our 


body be communicated by our Secretary to 
the Moderator of the General Assembly, to 
meet in St. Louis in 1851. : 


Dr. Watersury. That third 


It would compro- | 


| Old; that there are men on that side who 


not be:vesuitied again, for-many years. 

Rev. Mr. Covcn. Up to this time I have 
beeh wavering, but the last speaker has fixed 
my mind unalterably against the side he ad- 
vocates. I shall vote for the adoption of the | 


The report was then adopted by a nearly 
upanimous vote. 

The suspension of the correspondence 
between the General Assembly and the 
General Association of Massachusetts is 
thus a settled fact, and we even go further 
than -Dr, Waterbury in believing that it 
will never be renewed, unless the Associa- 
tion — By them was the offence 
committed, and this they not only justify, 
but intimate their determination to persist 
in their offensive course; and we feel very 
sure that the General Assembly will never 
so far forget its dignity as to submit to a 
repetition of such unjustifiable interference. 
We predict that no future Assembly will 
take the initiative in renewing correspon- 
dence which is of doubtful utility at best, 
and especially under present circumstances. 


THE ASSEMBLY ON RE-UNION. 


We have been requested to reprint from 
the report of the last General Assembly’s 
proceedings, the action of that venerable 
body on the subject of re-union. We com- 
ply with the request the more readily, be- 
cause we perceive it is not remembered by 
one or two of our cotemporaries, whose 
recollections need refreshing. The fol- 
lowing minute was unanimously adopted: 

«“ This Assembly having in former years 
(see Minutes of 1838, pp. 35, 36, and Min- 
utes of 1842, p. 32,) fully declared that it 
was not its intention ‘to cause any sound 
Presbyterian to be permanently separated 
from our connexion,’ and having provided a 
mode of return to our body (see Minutes of 
1838, p. 36,) on principles which have 
seemed adapted to preserve the purity and 
peace of our churches, consider it inexpedi- 
ent to take any further action on the subject 
at this time. Yet the Assembly would again 
reiterate its desire to see all sound Presby- 
terians re-united in one communion, accord- 
ing to the doctrines and polity of our stand- 
ards, and would affectionately invite all such 
to seek this union in the ways that are open 
to them.” 

In this declaration the Assembly ex- 
presses its earnest desire to see all “sound 
Presbyterians re-united in one communion,” 
and it affectionately invites all such to unite 
with them on the common platform of the 
doctrines and polity of the Church. We 
copied two weeks ago the debate in the 
Assembly at Detroit, to show that there are 
men in that body who are opposed to all 
union with Old-school men; who hold that 
there are doctrinal differences between 
them and us, which must prevent union. 
We did not cite these expressions as the 
views of the whole body. That would have 
been ridiculous. But they were cited to 
show that any attempt to amalgamate the 
two bodies en masse, would be opposed by 
the New-school as strenuously as by the 


desire to perpetuate the separation; men 
who honestly reject the doctrines that the 
Old-school hold as distinctive and cardinal, 
and would as soon seek to re-unite the 
Free Church of Scotland with the Estab- 
lishment, as to re-unite the Old and New- 
school Presbyterians. While such views 
prevail among a few only, no general re- 
union can take place—none ought to take 
place. If Mr. Speer correctly represents 
the Brooklyn Presbytery, he and his breth- 
ren do not desire union. But he repre- 
sents them only in part. There are some 
excellent men in that Presbytery, who sin- 
cerely desire union on the platform of the 
Constitution; and there are others who 
feel, as Mr. Speer does, that doctrinal dif- 
ferences must keep the two bodies apart. 
The Hexagon exhibited these differences 
with a clearness and power that will not 
soon be forgotten. The Hexagon was con- 
structed in Brooklyn, and Mr. Speer knew 
that he was speaking by authority, and 
could make good his words, when he as- 
serted the substantial differences in the- 
ology between the two parties. T'o re-unite 
the parties en masse would be to revive the 
old controversies. There is a more excel- 
lent way. Let those who think and feel 
alike, cultivate more and more Christian 
and friendly intercourse: in public and 
private let them study the things whereby 
one may edify another, and let them as 
rapidly, as the providence of God will per- 
mit, become associated in the same eccle- 
siastical connections. A patched peace will 
not last long. Let us unite on grounds of 
common faith and mutual love. Any thing 
short of this will be but temporary, and lead 
to divisions more disastrous and deplorable. 


Carpinats.—The Catholic Herald an- 
nounces the intention of the Pope to create 
a new batch of Cardinals, and intimates 
that both Mexico and the United States are 
likely to share in the dignity. We nomi- 
nate Bishop Hughes. | 


Grelesiostical Record. 


_ The Rev. John Miller was installed 
on Wednesday evening, 10th inst., by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, as pastor of 
the Eleventh Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Janeway; the 
Rev. Dr. John McDowell, presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions, and 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. Dr. Boardman the charge to the 
people. 

The Rev. Henty Reeves has received 
and accepted a unanimous call from the 
Presbyterian Church at Belvidere, New 
Jersey, to become their pastor. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


The exercises of the thirteenth Anniversary 
of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, were held in the Mercer street Pres- 
byterian church, on Wednesday evening, 
19th ult. The services, though long, were 
listened to with deep interest, to the last, by 
a large assembly. We have frequently 
been present on similar occasions, and are 
happy to bear testimony to the high charac- 
ter of the performances of the present, in 
comparison with those of the preceding years. 
The productions of the class, with scarcely 
an exception, were characterized by more 
than ordinary vigour of thought and ma- 
turity of style. The addresses, we noticed 
with pleasure, had a practical, rather than a | 
scholastic air, and seemed written more for 
execution than exhibition.—-Vew York Even- 


FOREIGN CORBESP 


| is the interruption of intercodree, and it will 


ONDEN 
The Pope's Letter to the Svchbishay ; 

Dr. Harless—Appointed Court-preacher at Drew 

den— Presentation to him of a Bible— Presenti- 

ment of a general Religious contest. 5 
Paxts, June 24, 1850, 

Messrs. Editors—The affair of the Arch- 
bishop of Turin assumes considerable im- 
portance, as might have been expected. 
The Pope interferes in behalf of the pri-- 
soner, and treats him as a saint and mar- 
tyr. Not satisfied with censuring the ma- 
gistracy, the King, and the Parliament of 
Piedmont, in his Consistory, he has just 
addressed to the Archbishop a letter of 
condolence, and, on the whole, of con- 
gratulation. It is too long to be reported 
at full length; the following passage will 
sufficiently reveal to you its spirit : 

_ §*Qur heart, venerable brother, had al- 
ready been penetrated with grief, on ac- 
count of all that we were aware had been 
-done and attempted, in the Subalpine king- 
dom, against the Catholic Church, against 
her power and rights, against the authority 
of our person and of this Apostolic See, and 
against the solemn conventions concluded 
with the Holy See. But it is impossible for 
us to express with what cruel sorrow we 
were seized, on learning that matters had 
come to such a pitch, that the secular au- 
thority, completely despising the sanctions 
of the sacred canons and even ecclesiastical 
censures, and reckless of the real dignity 
of the episcopal office, did not fear, in the 
first place, to summon you before a secular 
court; next, to tear you, with armed power, 
from your episcopal mansion ; and, finally, 
to imprison you in the citadel of Turin— 
you, venerable brother, illustrious for virtue 
and piety, and who have merited so much 
of your diocese. Our sorrow has been by 
so much the greater than if this had been 
done against us, for this reason, that, in the 
exemplary fulfilment of your episcopal 
charge, you were under the necessity, as 
the nature of your office requires, to de- 
fend with equal firmness and prudence the 
cause of the Catholic Church, to preserve 
her rights inviolable and entire, to give your 
clergy instructions which were opposed to 
circumstances, and to resist the desires and 
unjust will of the secular power.” 

The Pope’s letter dloses with the most 
pompous eulogies, addressed to the cap- 
tive prelate: “ Your exalted episcopal 'vir- 
tue, your resolution, your steadfastness, are 
worthy of universal admiration. We con- 
gratulate you for having, with intrepid and 
invincible courage, suffered this persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake.’’ Our Ultra- 
montane journal, the Religious World, 
(PUnivers Religieux,) entering into the 
spirit of this religious farce, invites good 
Catholics to subscribe for sending a cross, 
set with diamonds, to the Archbishop of 
Turin! 

I have so frequently had melancholy 
news to tell you, of the religious condition 
of Germany, that I hasten to seize the op- 
portunity which is furnished me, of show- 
ing you, by one interesting example, that 
this cradle of the Reformation has also 
many things that are good and encourag- 
ing. There, as elsewhere, good grows up 
at the side of evil, and two opposite par- 
ties, both of which are coming more and 
more distinctly into form, seem preparing 
for a final and decisive struggle. In a pri- 
vate letter, written from Leipsic, and com- 
municated to one of our religious journals, 
the Archives du Christianisme, we read 
as follows: (it is a young Genevese stu- 
dent of theology, temporarily residing at 
Leipsic, for the sake of attending lectures 
at the university, who writes :) 

‘‘ | am connected with a meeting of stu- 
dents and young ministers, who are, in a 
very delightful manner, distinguished for 
piety and for Christian learning. We often 
meet for reading the word of God and 
prayer; we mutually communicate news 
concerning the kingdom of heaven, and dis- 
cuss religious questions. I think you would 
be truly delighted with the spirit of piety 
which reigns here among the fifty or sixty 
students, who may be said to be con- 
verted,” 

The chief instrument of this happy 
change, according to the writer, from 
whom these particulars are borrowed, is 
Dr. Harless, who, after having exercised 
the functions of professor and pastor, has 
just been called to the station of preacher 
at Court. As pastor and professor, he 
succeeded in exerting a very happy in- 
fluence over the students, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, so that he had formed a 
numerous godly people, whom he edified 
by his excellent sermons and exemplary 
life. Accordingly, the distress was great, 
when they learned his call to Court, al- 
though it may be a great happiness for 
the whole country. A few days before 
his departure for Dresden, it was resolved 
that there should be given him a public 
mark of the veneration entertained for 
himself, and for the doctrine which he 
preached. Observe in what terms the 
correspondent of the Archives gives an 
account of this interesting solemnity. 


‘*‘ More than a thousand men assembled 
in the fine and spacious hall of one of the 


of Harless, they struck up the celebrated 
hymn, ‘A great fortress is our God.’ (Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott.) It is impossible 
to describe to you the emotion which this 
singing, executed with so much fervour by 
so large an assembly, produced on all pre- 
sent. When the singing had concluded, a 
deputation entered into the hall. In front 
of them was borne a large Bible, of a very 
fine and scarce edition: this copy had be- 
longed to the pious Hermann Augustus 
Francké, of Halle. The assembly had 
caused it to be purchased for the purpose of 
presenting it to Dr. Harless, A member of 
the deputation, who had been converted 
under the preaching of the Doctor, and who 
had formerly been a Friend of Light, spoke 
in the name of the assembly. He expressed 
the gratitude of those present for all that 
their beloved pastor had done for them. 
‘Take,’ said he to him, at the close of his 
address, ‘ take this divine and precious word; 
you have preached it to us in all its truth 
and purity. May it be your strengih! And 
know we wish this good word only; we ear- 
nestly desire to live and die for it; and let 
them beware of proposing to furnish us with 
preachers, who do not preach it. We hun- 
ger and thirst after the divine truth and 
righteousness which are in Scripture.’ At 
these words, the emotion was at its height. 
It was with difficulty that Dr. Harless could 
speak in reply. But, at last, he made a 
splendid address, in which he exhorted all 
that were present to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to engage in the good fight. Then 
they sang the last verse of Luther’s hymn. 


their tears.” 

A great deal is expected from the activity 
of Harless, which has been so much bless- 
ed already to the Church at Leipsic. It is 
thought that he will restore discipline, for- 
merly so severe, now altogether neglected ; 
he will require from every minister, at the 
time of his ordination, a solemn oath, that 


ing Post. | 


he will only preach in conformity with the 


CRP word of God; he will purify the Church 
‘|from servants, who-are unworthy to bear 
fathe name of pastors of the flock of Christ, 

‘&c. But all this will excite a great contest 
‘with the Rationalists, who have the ma- 


public buildings of the city. At the entrance 


I believe few persons were able to restrain 


= 


jority of the people.on their side. ..Then i 
might happen, that the faithful pastors, 
Harless at their head, would be obliged to 


-leave the (Established) Church, and form 
pure and Free Church. That is to say, 


Harless and his friends have the same 


France, who have remained in the Estab- 
lished Church The regult the hands. 
of God. I believe that we are on our way, 
to engage In great ‘combats, which will be 
fought in France, in Germany, every where. 
The majority is against us, but God is for 


us. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JuRsny. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Board of 
The committee, to whom was re. 

ferred the Semi-annual Report of the 

President on the State of the College, 

recommended the following, which was 

adopted, viz: 


profound gratitude to God, the late re- 
markable visitation of his grace upon 
the students of this College, and that 
the report of the President, giving an 
account of the same, be placed upon 
the minutes, as a record of évents, so 
interesting in their nature, and so im- 
portant in their results. The report is 
as follows: | 


The Session now closed has been one 
of deep interest. And although the 
facts to which I refer are generally 
known to the Trustees of the College 
yet the distinguishing goodness of God 
is worthy of a distinct and grateful 
notice. 

The Session commenced tlie last day 
of January, and during the first three 
weeks, nothing uncommon occurred. 
About the 20th of February, a greater 
interest on the subject of religion than 
usual was manifested among the pious 
students, indicated by a more’ general 
and punctual attendance at meetings 
for social worship, and a greater degree 
of fervour and importunity in prayer. 
There were also two or three cases of 
anxious inquiry on the subject of reli- 
gion among those who were not pro- 
fessedly pious; but as these were per- 
sons who had been religiously educated, 
and were of exemplary moral habits, 
the work which was silently going on 
within them, did not attract general 
notice. The last week in February, 
Drs. Chester and Van Rensselaer made 
an official visit to the young men under 
the care of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Education, conversed, and 
prayed with them, and I have learned 
that they were gratified with the pious 
state of feeling manifested. ns. 

About this time, the students began 
to collect together in their rooms for 
prayer in the evening before they re- 
tired to rest. 

On the last Thursday in February, 
notice was given in the chapel at even- 
ing prayers, that there would be reli- 
gious service in the lecture room that 
evening, and the students were invited 
to attend. A large number assembled, 
and the meeting was 4 solemn and in- 
teresting one. About this time, three 
or four students, the most unlikely in 
the opinion of those acquainted with 
them to be affected, were brought 
under deep conviction for sin, and in a 
few days obtained peace, and a hope 
of pardon and acceptance with God, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The great change apparent in their 
conduct, and the decided and en stand 
which they took on the side of religion, 
arrested the attention of their compan- 
ions, and in a short time, a considerable 
number were anxiously inquiring what 
they should do to be saved. The state of 
feeling in the College seemed to de- 
mand a greater number of religious 
services than usual, and meetings were 
held; and for six weeks a sermon was 


except on Friday evenings, when the 
literary societies met. And on these 
evenings there was a meeting of about 
half an hour for prayer and praise, and 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty 
attended. On the other evenings the 


crowded. 

After the public service, the students 
had four separate and cotemporaneous 
meetings in their rooms for prayer; at 
which from twenty to thirty students 
attended. The public services in the 
evenings were conducted chiefly by the 
Professors of the Theological Seminary 
and of the College occasionally, aided 
by brethren not residing in Princeton. 
Attendance at all these meetings was 
voluntary, the students being required 
to attend only on public worship in the 
forenoon of the Sabbath, and on a Bible 
recitation in the afternoon, together 
with morning and evening prayers. 

Numerous as were our social and 
public services, the duties of the closet 
were not neglected; prayer went up 
from many rooms and from many hearts. 

In all our meetings, both public and 
social, the most perfect order and de- 
corum were observed, and in no case 
did the students, who were not particu- 
larly interested, attempt to disturb those 
engaged in religious worship. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the 
Board, that the doctrines taught and in- 
culcated were the plain simple truths 
of the gospel, such as the depravity of 
human nature, the utter helplessness of 
the sinner, the necessity of a new heart 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit, sal- 
vation by grace through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a direct and imme- 
diate application to Christ for pardon 
without previous preparation, the dan- 
ger of delay, the duty of an open and 
public profession of faith in Christ in 
the way pointed ont in the gospel. 


men appeared to correspond with the 
doctrines taught. There was a dee 

sense of the evil of sin, as committ 

against God, of entire helplessness, less 
terror, and a shorter continuance under 
a legal work than is frequently ode § 
nessed; yet when peace was obtained, 
the apprehension of the way of salva- 


Christ Jesus, was not less clear and dis- 


condemnation for weeks or months. 

I cannot say that any extraordinary 
means were used to produce this state 
of religious feeling. It came upon us 
suddenly; and when it came, we could 
hardly believe that what we saw and 
heard was a reality. After the awak- 
ening commenced, means were used in 
abundance, such as preaching, exhor- 
tation, conversation, the distribution of 


tracts and books on practical piety, 


af wie 


object in view as the evangelical pastors of « 


That this Board acknowledge with - 


delivered every evening in the week 


room was always full, and sometimes 


The views and feelings of the young 


tion through the redemption that is in 


tinct than when the sinner has been — 
pressed down with a sense of guilt and 
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Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineet- | L 


“ing. “This number terminates with Felloe 


‘Machine, and embraces descriptions of | 


“envelope ‘machines, etching, 
_ ‘Also the Medical Examiner, by Francis 
‘Garney Smith, M.D. Vol. VI. No.7, for 


tices. . 


Littell’s Living Age, No, $21, atid 


the Protestant Quarterly Review, by Dr. 


‘Berg, for July, with mach interesting mat- 


ter. 


“On leaving the» Greek church (at 
“Tocat) we proceeded. to the Armenian 
cemetery, accompanied’by an Arn.enian 
priest, whom; we had encountered: on 
_theway: He was the individual who 
-had performed the last rites of Christian 


“burial over the remains of the devoted 


“missionary, Martyn, who died here, on 


his way back to his native land, far. 


-from his fellow countrymen, surround- 


ed by strangers, and exposed to the | 


brutality of his Tartar, who hurried 
him on without mercy, from stage to 
stage. The poor Armenians, however, 
did what they could; they tended his 
dying pillow, and they consigned his 
last relics to the dust, accompanied by 


the solemn, soothing rites of: the Chris- 


tian service. Their simple veneration 
for him outlasted the tomb, and the 
_ hands of the Christians of Tocat weed 


and tend the grave of the stranger from 


a distant isle. The Armenian priest 
who accompanied us stood for some 
‘moments with his turban off, at the 
head of the grave, engaged in| prayer. 
As we turned to go away, he remarked, 
‘he was a martyr of Jesus Christ; may 
his soul rest in peace!’ A few wild 
flowers were growing by the grave. I 
~ plucked one of them, and have regard- 
ed it ever since as the memorial of a 
martyr’s resting-place.’’— Fleicher. 


A DANGEROUS INSTINCT. 


The heron family possess a very dan- 
_gerous instinctive faculty 6f depriving 
their assailant of eye-sight. If wounded, 

they will allow a dog to approach, and 
then, though apparently insensible, will, 
in an instant, with unerring aim, dart at 
its eyes With a force, rapidity, and cer- 
tainty, which it is impossible to guard 
against. We remember a gentleman 
‘who narrowly escaped. He had, as 
he conceived, killed a bittern, and de- 
posited it in a large pocket of his 
shooting-jacket, when fortunately, as 
he was walking on, happening to feel 
something insinuating itself between 
his apm and side, he, just in time to 
save his eye,caught sight of the beak 
of the bittern, which had only been 
wounded, and was in the act of lanc- 
ing itself, with a full elastic jerk of its 
Jong neck, towards his face. This fa- 
culty, however, is not entirely confined 
to either the heron or bittern; it ex- 
tends itself to other species, as appears 
_ from the similar escape of a naval offi- 
cer on the coast of Africa. “I winged,”’ 
says he,“a beautiful white aigrette that 


‘was passing overhead, and brought it |. 


‘to the ground. When I was in the act 
of picking it up, it struck at my eye 
with its beak, and, had it not been for 
my glasses, would inevitably have re- 
duced it to perpetual darkness.”’ 


ANOTHER POPISH MIRACLE. 


The Paris {/nivers devotes a portion 
of its paper to the Rimini miracle. The 
‘National does not make a bad guess 
when it says the whole is a trick, to get 
the Pope from Rome out of the hands 
of the French, by a pretext for bringing 
him to the place of the miracle, that he 
may get into the hands of the Austrians. 
The following account is from the cleri- 
cal correspondent of the Univers, dated 
Rome, June 4. After telling that, at the 
date of the 29th May, the miracle was 
still working, and of the extreme cau- 
tion with which the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities were proceeding to establish 
testimony of the fact, the writer pro- 
‘ceeds— 
“The report of this prodigy quickly 
reached the Bishop of Cesene, a village 
‘adjoining Rimini. This Bishop enter- 
‘tains a very tender piety towards the 
Queen of the Heavens; but he would 
not believe, except on undeniable proofs. 
He accordingly sent to Rimini a canon 
_of the cathedral, with a mission to make 
a full examination, and, after a careful 
study, to draw up a report according to 
his conscience-and his profound convic- 
tion. The good canon sets out for Ri- 
mini, goes several times to the Church, 
examines with the greatest attention, 
and returns, saying that he heard the 
whole town affirm to have seen the 
prodigy; that he had talked with thou- 
sands of persons who had declared that 
they had seen it with their own eyes; 
_but that, for his own part, he owed it to 
truth to acknowledge that he had seen 
nothing. The Bishop, hearing this lan- 
guage, falls into the greatest uncertainty, 


and at length resolves upon sending 


“another canon. The last returns pub- 
lishing that he had seen, and seen over 
again, and in a sort had touched the 
miracle, so that there could not be the 
slightest doubt about it. The Bishop 
resolves to and verify the fact him- 
self, and he _ se go to Rimini. On his 


knees at the feet of the Mother of Com-. 


passion, and after a few instants, the 
“eyes of the marvellous Madonna open, 
look down, look around, and fix them- 
selves on him, and during five minutes, 
-as he himself said a few days ago at 
Rome, to one of our most enlightened 
and pious prelates, from whose lips I 
vhave gathered these words,— During 
*five minutes I was enabled to contem- 
plate the seven wonders of Paradise (le 
sette bellezze del Paradiso); in fine, I 


“was ober to turn away my eyes, not 
being able to support what I saw.’ ” 


This is the most precise account we 
“have yet had of this famous miracle, 
“which comes attested on the faith of a 

_~ Bishop, and which forms the chief topic 


at ‘We have rectived | 
j 
art of | 


July, with highly interesting medical no- 


i 


all'beasty let me bow before Thee ! 
ell.mercy ! let my soul adore Thee ! 
O!. that.gur heerts of dust one hour could prove 


The. holy, breathings of immortal love ! 


The star-light from his feet, the earth to tread ; 


‘Who to the Godhead cried, « Forgive! forgive!” 


Great Father, let me die, that man may live! 


|: Who made the moon, who made the sun to shine, 
| Types of eternal pqwer and love divine ! 


‘ Who to the tempest saith, « It is my will, 
Winds, and ye waters wild, that ye be still ;” 
Who by green pastures leads his gentle flock ; 
Whose power, whose goodness, struck the stubborn 
rock 


Who saw the sons of men in dire distress, 
Who fed them in the dreary wilderness; 
Who, Joving man, did bow his holy head, 
Who cried-on*Calvary, « It is finished !” 
Who lighted up the stars of Galilee ; 


| Who made the dumb mouth speak —the sightless see; 


Who walked the waters wild; who spoke and rent 
___ The temple of the godless with a breath ; 

Who cried unto the dead, « Come forth !”—who bent 
The bow of Hope, and took the sting from Death! 


Speak of the Lord, thou lightning-crested cloud! 
= of the Lord, ye thunders deep and loud ! 

© mighty waters sounding on the shore, 
Speak of the Lord!—the Lord for evermore ! 
Speak of the Lord, ye mighty hills! and ye 
Far-flashing lightnings, as ye fiercely flee, 

Speak of the Lord—speak of the Lord to me. 
Thou glorious eagle, with thy wings of might, 
Breathing of heaven, and drinking holy light! 
Ye things that creep, ye monsters of the sea, 
Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 
Thou son of man lift up thy kingly brow, 
Clothed in the form of God thou breathest now ! 
Lo! standing on thy land-mark great and free, 
Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 
Woman! sweet type of harmony and grace ! 
Woman! sweet smile upon creation’s face ! 
Thou flower! thon star! thou ever fruitful tree! 
Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 
Ye little children! with glad sunny eyes, 
Gems of the earth—heirs of the sinless skies— 
The hosts of heaven are likened unto thee; 
Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 
All gentle things—pure heart of opening flower— 
Sweet fragrant breathings from the hawthorn bower— 
Soft down on breast of gentle mother dove— 

k of the Lord! speak of the Lord of love! 

e mountain flowers the morning loves to deck 
With dewy jewels round each fragrant neck! _ 
Ye streams, when singing nature’s summer glee, 
Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 

Ye mighty oaks that on the mountains grow, 

Ye trees that rich, and heavy laden bow 

Your heads with fruits, where living waters flow, 

So sweet to taste, so passing fair to see, 

Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 

Ye flocks and herds, that on green pastures feed, 

Ye milk white roes, limbed with the lightning’s speed, 

Ye deers that dash the dark deep forest through, 

Bees, birds, and herbs, and drops of gentle dew ; 

Children of love, and mirth, and melody, 

Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 

Ye ocean waters, rocks, and barren ground, 

Ye mighty tempests make a joyful sound, 

Ye roaring winds that worship as ye flee, 

Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 

Ye stars of heaven! when whispering to your light, 

Watchmen! « What of the night 2’? « What of the 
night ?” 

Bright lamps for ever trimmed, by virgins lit ; 


- Letters of God!. with which His love is writ; 


Dust of His feet! smiles of eternity ; 

Speak of the Lord! speak of the Lord to me. 

Yea, ye have spoken with a mighty voice! 

Yea, ye have spoken, let the earth rejoice! 

Yea, ye have spoken; Lord, upon my face, 

I thank Thee for the soul’s dwelling-place 

Upon the earth, and for its hopes divine! 

The work is of thy hands—the glory all be thine! 
Edinburgh, June 12th, 1850. 


— 


Brief Sketches by a Hasty Tra- 
veller. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Dusuin, June 3d, 1850. 


Messrs. Editors—From Paris I went to 
London on Tuesday night, where I found 


the city turned upside down by the races |: 


at Derby. Near the Derby railway sta- 
tion the streets were perfectly crowded 
with cabs conveying passengers. I had 
no idea that they excited so much of the 
public attention, or that such great num- 
bers were in the habit of going to see 
them. 

From London I came to Liverpool, the 
great shipping mart of the United King- 
dom. This city is an active, lively place, 
and contains some fine public buildings. 


The Assize Court, or St. George’s Hall, is 


a new and very splendid building, not 
quite finished. The Sailor’s Home, the 
corner-stone of which was laid by Prince 
Albert last year, is nearly finished, and 
will, when completed, be one of the no- 
blest buildings of the kind. 

St. James’s Cemetery, which seems 
originally to have been a large quarry, is a 
beautiful and unique city of the dead. It 
is reached by a winding path down the 
side of the precipice,.part of the way tun- 
nelled in the solid rock. The burying- 
ground is, perhaps, from 70to 100 feet below 


‘the level of the city, while in the preci- 


pices around are cut catacombs, for the in- 
terring of those whose friends prefer vaults 
to graves. Among the monuments and 
tombs below are beautiful walks, embow- 
ered in trees. 

A curious mineral spring bursts from 
the rock near the foot of the precipice, the 
waters of which are said to have a healing 
power. Near it is the following singular 
inscription : 

« Christian reader, view in me 
An emblem of true charity; 
Who freely what I have bestow, 
Though neither heard nor seen to flow; 


And I have full return from Heaven, 
For every cup of water given.” 


The railway between Liverpool and 
Manchester was the first one built in Eng- 
land. Shortly after it was opened, a re- 
ward was offered for the best locomotive. 
When the trial day came, the Duke of. 
Wellington, William Husskisson, and seve- 
ral other members of Parliament,came down 
in the trainas judges. While stepping from 
the cars the latter was killed by one of the 
cars running over his body: this was in 
1830. A fine monument is here erected 


‘to his memory. 


_ The Liverpool docks extend several 
miles along the Mersey, and are filled with 


} shipping to every port in the world. The 


Albert dock isa beautiful one for the’ un- 


‘nei 


lading of vessels. All round it, except at 

the entrance, are great warehouses, several 

stories high, built of substantial stone, the 

lower stories supported by enormous iron 

pillars. -Here goods are discharged with 

an ease and speed scarcely conceivable, as 

“every convenience that human ingenuity 
can invent is brought to facilitate the ope- 

‘ration. 

.. As in low-water it is difficult, and in 

'fact in some cases impossible, for the 

| steamers plying between this and the | 


“in the Italian journals. | 
~~ ‘Whatare we to think of the Papacy 
which can represent the Almighty as 
‘engaged in a work like this—making 
‘the eyes move in a wax or wooden 
image ofthe Virgin Mary! . Ifour read- 
rs wish’ to see how the thing is really 
“managed, let them go to'a toy shop, and 
a doll’ with moving eyes. 
The poor Papists being first deprived 
of their Bible, are fit subjects to be thus 
 gulled. 


I biking? 


a large reward was offered for the inven- 
tion that would best expedite these land- 


i ings; and what is called the Floating 
Stage received'the prize. This consists of 
‘an enormous float, chained to the pier with 


strong iron cables, and connected with the 
‘shore by a bridge, which being on hinges, 
rises and falls with the high and low- 
water. It is of such a great size, that 
thee or four steamers can discharge on it 

From Liverpool I took the steamer Tra- 
falgar for this city, (Dublin ;) the distance 
is about 120 miles. This steamer does 
‘not come up to the city, but lands the pas- 
sengers at Kingstown. This is a little 
town, very beautifully located on a fine 
bay, about seven miles from Dublin. It is 
surprising to me that Dublin was not built 
here, as it is'a far more eligible site for a 
large city than the one it occupies. 

Dublin has high claims to antiquity. It 
is méntioned in the second century by the 
geographer Ptolemy. Its first charter was 
granted by Henry II. It lies on both 
sides of the river Liffey, a stream very 
small above Dublin, but which gradually 
expands, until a few miles below the city 
it opens into a magnificent bay. Both 
sides of the river, for many miles, is built 
with substantial masonry; and in the 
upper part of the city a great many 
bridges connect the two parts of the town, 
while below, the ships and steamers lie in 
great numbers, though the quiet and still- 
ness that pervades the quay contrasts 
strikingly with the active business of 


port towns of England and Scotland. The 
population is about 250,000. 

Having procured one of those modes of 
conveyance peculiar to Ireland, the “jaunt- 
ing car,’”’ I went out to see the city. This 
curious vehiqle runs on two wheels, and is 
drawn by one horse. A seat like a short 
sofa runs along each side across the axle- 
tree, long enough to seat three persons, 
carrying thus six on the two sides, who sit 
back to back, while there is a seat in front 
for the driver. It is not enclosed in any 
way, but the feet extend over the wheels, 
(which are covered by the seat,) and rest 
on a step below. It is lightly constructed, 
and easily drawn, and I do not think I 
ever rode in a more comfortable convey- 
ance, or one so well adapted for seeing 
around me. | 

The Bank of Ireland is pre-eminently 
conspicuous among the public buildings 
of the city. It was once the Parliament 
House, and the room in which the House 
of Lords met, remains precisely as it was 
when last used by them. On the wall on 
one side hangs a beautiful piece of tapes- 
try, representing the battle of the Boyne; 
while on the wall opposite hangs a no 
less interesting piece, representing the 
siege of Derry. After the Union of Ire- 


land with Great Britain, at the commence- 


ment of the present century, a Parliament 
House being no longer needed, the build- 


‘ing was purchased by the Governor and 


Company of the Bank of Ireland. The 
Post Office, Custom House, &c., are all 
fine buildings. One of the objects of 
greatest curiosity about Dublin is the 


| Phenix Park, which is certainly the 


finest thing of the kind in Great Britain. 
It is of enormous extent, containing 
eighteen hundred acres, through which 
there winds the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic drives, embracing great variety of 
scenery, and, being in such close prox- 
imity to the city, must afford delightful 
recreation to such of the citizens as have 
leisure here to seek it. In this Park is 
the residence of the Lieutenant-General, 
called the “ Vice-royal Lodge ;”’ and near it 
the Chief Secretary’s Lodge; around each 
of which a certain portion of the grounds 
are enclosed from the public. On the 
southern avenue is what is called the 
“Wellington Testimonial,” an immense 
obelisk, resembling Cleopatra’s Needle, 
205 feet in height, on which are inscribed 
the names of all the victories won by the 
Duke, from his entrance into military life 
till the battle of Waterloo. After giving 
these extensive and beautiful grounds a 
partial examination, we drove down to 
what is termed Strawberry Bank. Here the 
roads runs past the foot of a high precipice, 
all along which, for about two miles, is 
closely planted strawberry vines; while 
on the other side of the road flows, in 
quiet and romantic beauty, the river Liffey, 
which is here but a little stream. This 
long bank is divided off into little lots of 
about half an acre, and a thatched cottage 
placed on each. These cottagers hire the 
patches of ground, train the vines, and, 
when the berries are ripe, carry them to 
the Dublin market. These banks, lying 
beautifully to the sun, when the vines are 
well trained, they yield luxuriantly. The 
vines were in full bloom, and looked very 
beautiful. 

Trinity College is a fine building. In 
the Museum connected with it is an Irish 
harp of very ancient date, having been 
made some time in the fourteenth century, 
and the drinking horn of King O. Kavan- 
nagh, of the county of Carlow, which is some 
centuries older still. Inscribed on the 
horn in ancient Irish is “Teddy O’Raf- 
ferty, made for the glory of God.” 

Though in many respects an elegant city, 
it is painful to see the amount of beggary 
and wretchedness on every hand, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the quays. 
Here they crowd in large numbers, with 
the intention of getting to Liverpool, to 
which port they are carried by the steam- 
ers for an English shilling. I never before 
saw so many people in rags. 

To illustrate the rapidity of travelling, I 
mention the following facts. I left Paris 
on Tuesday night, having spent the whole 
day there, as well as several previous; I 
spent Wednesday in London, Thursday in 


| Liverpool, Friday in Dublin, and on Satur- 


day forenoon I was in Glasgow, the afternoon 
in Edinbargh, the evening in Stirling, and 
at half-past ten, P. M. at this place, (Cal- 
lander.) The whole distance being nine 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, and the 
time four days and two hours, making ten 
miles an hour, including all the time I was 
in those different places. Of this time I 
spent eight hours in London, fourteen in 
Liverpool, nine in Dublin, an hour in Glas- 
gow, forty-five minutes in Edinburgh, 
and fifteen minutes in Stirling, reducing 


the real travelling tifne by railway, steam- 


Liverpool and Glasgow, and the other sea- 


pressive. 


though being near the Lowlands, 


purposes of refitment and 
ment, as well as to the ports of Hono- | 


ér, ‘and 


or, atid gig, to°siaty-Ave huis, or’ sbout 
fourteen miles anda ha an‘hour. 


In coming up the Clyde, on my way 
from Dublin, we passed Dumbarton Castle, 


one of the stremgholds of Scotland. It. is 
‘kept in good repair and has a constant gar- 
rison of soldiers. The rock on which it is 
-uilt very singular one, and rises ab 
ruptly from the edge. of the water to a 
great height. It is one of the four castles 
in Scotland, which according to the articles 


| of union with England, are to be kept con- 


stantly in a state of defence. sft 

There are few more beautiful rivers than 
the Clyde for the extent it flows. For some 
distance down below Glasgow, the banks 
are lined with the country residences of 
wealthy merchants. | 

Just before coming into Stirling the rail- 
way passes the field of Bannockburn, the 
Waterloo of Scotland. But little remains 
to mark the spot where thirty thousand 
Scots defeated and drove from the field one 
hundred thousand English. Sheep now nib- 
ble the grass from a soil that was enriched 
by human gore, and agriculture pursues its 
peaceful progress where one of the great- 
est battles of antiquity was fought. At 


‘the close of the engagement, the English 


had lost more men than the whole num- 
ber of the Scottish army when the contest 
began. A stone, having a hole in it, is 
still pointed out, in which, according to tra- 


dition, the standard of King Robert, the: 


Bruce, was planted. It is now protected, 
or at least the remaining fragments of it, 
from the depredations of pilgrims by an 
iron grating. 

Passing through Stirling, which from 
the lateness of the hour I had no time to 
examine, though its noble old castle, asso- 
ciated with the history of Scotland for 
many centuries, and the birth place and 
residence of many of her kings, was con- 
spicuous from the lofty eminence on which 
it stands, I came to this place. Calander 
is a romantic highland village, lying at the 
foot of gigantic Benledi, (three thousand 
feet high,) while through it flows the beau- 
tiful little river Teith. On the banks of 
this river is the remains of a Roman en- 
campment, which consists of an embank- 
ment in the crescent form, of about twenty 
feet in height, with two gaps as entrances. 
Yesterday being Sabbath, I attended the 
Free Church, and heard the Rev. Mr, 
McLane. It was a pretty sight to see the 
highland peasantry, clad in their decent, 
though .plain Sabbath apparel, flocking 
over hills and up the dells to God's 
house, many of them coming six or eight 
miles to hear the gospel. The cattle tco 
had rest, rich and poor, old and young, 
male and female, all came on foot—not a 
carriage or conveyance of any kind ap- 


proached that sanctuary. The edifice isa 


‘low roofed and very plain one, but adapted 
to holding a large number, and it was well 
filled. The sermon was earnest and in- 
In the afternoon Mr. McLare 
preached in Gaelic, but as this was to me 
an unknown tongue, and thinking that it 
would therefore be unprofitable, I did mt 
attend. This village is surrounded on eyery 
side by hills, and the whole appearance of 
the country is wild in the extreme. | 

Most of the inhabitants talk Gaelic, 


school learned English. 

Not a few of the more ignogant are still 
believers in the Highland doctrine of second 
sight, apparitions, &c. 

In a few minutes I start for the Tros- 
sachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, &c. 
my impressions of which you will have in 
my next. Yourstruly, §Joun Knox. 


Treaty with the Sandwich I[s-. 
lands. 


The Boston Traveller publishes a 
treaty recently made between the 
United States and the Sandwich Is- 
lands, the substance of which is sub- 
joined 

After the usual stipulations for peace 
and friendship, &c., the coasting trade 


of each country being reserved excla- 


sively for national vessels, it is prw- 
vided, that American mail steamers 


shall have free entry of Hawaiian ports 


without paying port dues. American 
whale ships shall have access to the 


‘ports of Hilo, Kealakequa, and Hana- |. 


lei, in the Sandwich Islands, for the 
refresh- 


lulu and Lahaina, which only are ports 
of entry for all merchant vessels; and 
shall be permitted to trade or barter 
their supplies of goods without beirg 
subject to tonnage or harbour duties of 
any description. From this provisia, 


however, to the honour of the United 


States, spirituous liquors are excepted. 
Further provisions for trade and barter 
are made, but from these also, spiritu- 
ous liquors are excepted. Armed m- 
tional vessels subject to quarantine pr- 
cautions, have also right of free entiy 


into the three ports first named. 


The mutual right of residence and 
travel in the respective countries by 
citizens of either is secured; also the 
right personally or by agents, to carry 
on business; but American residents in 
the Sandwich Islands shall not be per- 
mitted to sell spirituous liquors to the 
people thereof, further than such sale 
may be allowed by the Hawaiian 
laws. 

Consuls, &c., of both governments 
are to have the usual privileges and 
powers. Perfect and entire liberty of 
conscience is enjoyed by the citizens 
of each nation, the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment having, however, the exclusive 
right to regulate its own school system. 
Extradition of fugitives from justice 
for the crimes of murder, piracy, arson, 
robbery, forgery, and utterances of 
forged paper, is mutually conceded. 

The 15th article makes ample pro- 
vision for the distribution of mails to 
and from the United States, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and San Francisco, 
charging thereupon the regular postal 
rates, as established by law.in the terri- 
tories of either party receiving said mail- 
able matter in addition to the original 
postage of the office, whence the mail 
was sent. Postage may be prepaid, 
and the respective post-offices shall in 
their accounts, to be adjusted annually, 


‘be credited with all dead letters re- 
turned. 


The treaty is to remain in force from 
the date of the ratifications for ten 


‘years, and further until the end of 


twelve months after either of the con- 
tracting parties has given notice of its 
intention to terminate the same, each 
of the said contracting parties reserv- 
ing to itself the right of giving such no- 
tice at the end of said ten years, or at 
any subsequent term. 


hase at} 


‘The imimerise beds of  bitumindus 
coal found in the Valley of the Ohio 
fill the mind with wonder. Age after 
age, successive growths of plants, 
springing up in the same region, were 
entombed beneath thick strata of shale 
to the depth of more than one thousand 
feet; while beneath the whole lay the 
bed of an ocean, floored with fossil 
salt. Indications of -coal are found at 
intervals across the great valley, from 
the Allegheny to the Rocky Mountains. 


| It is found near the surface in Ohio, 


Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, and, without doubt, may be 
found beneath the extensive territory, 
deposites which form the substratum 
of the great prairies in the central 
aud northern parts of the Western 
‘States. As low down as New Mad- 
rid, on the Mississippi, coal was 
thrown up from beneath the bed of 
the river by the great earthquake of 
1812—a sufficient proof of its continua- 
tion in the most depressed part of the 
great valley. That the coal is of vege- 


much on the subject, or personally ex- 
amined the coal beds, will deny. 

Time was when it was considered a 
peculiar mineral product, formed in the 
same manner and at the same time with 
‘the rocks that surround it. The product 
of its chemical analysis being altogether 
vegetable, and the artificial formation 
of coal from wood by Sir James Hall, 
have silenced all doubts on the subject. 
The only mystery now is, how such 
vast quantities of vegetable matter can 
be accumulated and grown on the spot 
where they were buried. That they 
grow in general on the surface now oc- 
cupied by the coal, appears certain, 
from the perfect state in which the 
most delicate stems and leaves are pre- 
served. Had they been transported by 


any distance, it is hardly possible that 
they should not have received more 
damage. The climate at that period 
must have been more humid than at 
present, as many of the plants are of 
those families which now grow only in 
tropical climates; and as the laws of 
nature never change, this may be 
deemed a correct inference. — Szd/z- 
man’s Journal. 3 


A New Form of Mesmerism. 


The New York Evening Post says 
that certain clock makers in Bristol, 
Connecticut, in making some chronome- 
ters lately, found it impossible for the 
workmen to keep awake when they 
were setting the instruments agoing. It 
is necesgary, in regulating them, to count 
the beats in a minute by a regulator, and 
change the hair-spring till both go nearly 
in time; then the screws in the balance 
are turned until the greatest maximum 
is obtained, when they are rated and 
the rate registered. The workmen find 
no difficulty with the parts, but when 
the whole movement is going, any per- 
son who sits down and counts the beats, 
or watches the motion of the balance, 
invariably becomes drowsy. Attempts 
have been made with other clocks, but 
they do not produce the same sensation. 
The clocks are of polished work, and 
gilded by a peculiar galvanic process, 
which, if the facts be as here stated, 
may have something to do with the 
effect. What is curious is, that the per- 
son who is put to sleep, continues to 
count the beatings of the time with his 
hand or foot. The writer in the Boston 


ter, adds: 

‘It affords some amusement to visi- 
tors to see a company of men at work, 
and half of them asleep, yet labouring 
to keep themselves awake. Experi- 
ments have been made with strangers, 
and it invariably produces the same 
effect. Recently a collier came to the 
factory with a load of coals, and was 
admitted into the finishing room to see 
the clocks. One of the workmen de- 
‘sired to make the experiment; accord- 
ingly the old man was put to count, 
striking on the bench with his hand in 
time with the clock; he went to sleep in 
three minutes, and was kept under the 
influence for nearly an hour. 
that had followed him into the room, 
upon discovering his situation, exhibit- 
ed alarm, and ran about howling in the 
most dismal manner. All this did not 
disturb the sleeper, but the moment the 
clock was stopped he awoke, and was 
surprised that so much time had passed. 
There is some great principle hidden in 
these phenomena that is truly mys- 
terious.”’ 


The Papists and the Jews in 
Austria. 


The correspondent of the London 


“The German Catholics have applied 
to Ministers for the formal recognition 


church. This has been refused, and 
the matter will probably be brought 
before the Central Diet. The principal 
reason given for the rejection of the 
petition was, that ‘the German Catho- 
lics had as a religious congregation 
no positive dogmas.’ The sectarians 
thereupon published the following con- 
_fession of faith: We believe in God, 
and the existence of the spirit after it 
has quitted the body; and in the know- 
ledge that such is our destiny, we en- 
deavour, by the free development of 
our understandings in the way of love, 
to attain the highest perfection of which 
‘human nature is capable. This the 
most elevated of men, Jesus Christ, has 
pointed out to be our duty in the fol- 
lowing words—‘ Love God above all, 
‘and thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
second reason given by government for 
the rejection of the application is, ‘that 
the development of the association up 
to the present time affords no guaran- 
‘ty to its adherents that it is actually 
‘based on religious necessity, or that it 
is directed by the same.’ This put into 
plain English, means that the German 
Catholic Church is rather a_ political 
than a religious institution. Excesses 
against and persecutions of the Jews 


_are still the order of the day in Mora- 
via, and matters have been so serious 


in Prerau, a station-place on the North- 
ern Railroad, that it has been declared 
ina state of siege. The military mea- 


that none but medical men and the 
clergy are permitted to quit their habi- 
_tations after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. The unhappy Jews at Cracow 
were to have been attacked on Corpus 
Christi day, but the measures taken by 


/the captain of the city prevented any 


outbreak. A Dominican monk pro- 


‘nounced a severe censure on the muni- 


pal council of Cracow from the “pulpit, 
‘for not behaving with proper severity 


}against the Jews,’ and further excited 


rhis congregation against them. As, 
however, the whole truth must be told, 
{ must add that I-learn from multifa- 
rious private, letters that the Jews in 


o! cow ORIGIN) OF COAL... 


table origin, one wha has ever read 


currents of water, and especially from | 


can do for you?” said he. 
Post, who gives an account of the mat-. 


His dog, | 


Times, writing from Vienna, says :— 


of the rights of their sect to form a} 


sures taken are of so severe a nature’ 


|some measure bring upon themselves | 


this unjust treatment 
and grasping behaviour... must 

repeat, from my own positive know- 
ledge, that they are not content to be 
on an equality with their Christian 
brethren, but aim at more than their 
due share of the loaves and fishes,.”? 


FALL OF AEROLITES. 

At a meeting of the London Astro- 
nomical Society, the following extract 
of a letter from Mr. Richardson, dated 
off Jerbah, 25th of January, 1850, was 
read : 


‘I will trouble your lordship by the 
mention of that astronomic phenomena 
which arrested or terrified the attention 
of the whole of this coast some two 
months ago. This was the fall of a 
shower of aerolites, with a brilliant 
stream of light accompanying them, and 
which extended from Tunis to Tripoli, 
some of the stones falling in the latter 
city.. The alarm was very great in 
Tunis, and several Jews and Moors 
instinctively fled to the British Consu- 
late, as the common refuge from every 
kind of evil and danger. The fall of 
these aerolites was followed by the se- 
verest or coldest winter which the in- 


habitants of Tunis and Tripoli have ex- | 


perienced for many years.” 


Preservation and Restoration of 
Sight. | 


For Near-Sightedness.—Close. the 
eyes and press the fingers gently, from 
the nose, outwardly, across the eyes. 
This flattens the pupil, and thus length- 
ens or extends the angle of vision. 
This should be done seveml times a 
day, till short-sightedness is overcome. 

For Loss of Sight by Age, such as 
require magnifying glasses, pass the 
fingers or towel from the outer cor- 
ner of the eyes inwardly, above and 
below the eye-balls, pressing gently 
against them. This rounds them up 
and preserves or restores the sight. 

This is not offered as any thing new, 
though it is of incalculable value. Prof. 
Bronson is going about the country 
giving lessons for from $5 to $50, to 
enable persons to preserve or regain 
their sight, in the above manner. He 
claims to be the discoverer of the idea; 
and it may be original with him. Yet, 
says the Phrenological Journal, it was 
known long before Bronson’s birth. 
The grandfather of a female friend of 
the editor practiced it fifty years ago, 
and by its means preserved his sight so 
as to be able to read fine print when 
eighty-eight years old; and John Quin- 
cy Adams, in conversation with Law- 
yer Ford, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
who wore glasses, told him if he would 
manipulate his eyes with his “fingers 
from their external angles inwardly, he 
would soon be able to dispense with 
glasses. Ford tried it, and soon re- 
stored his sight perfectly, and has since 
preserved it by the continuance of his 
practice. 


JOSEPH HUME. 


The history of the celebrated Joseph 
Hume is curious. His mother, consid- 


erably more than half a century ago, | 


sold crockery at a stall. A very rich 
young peer, on a drunken frolic, upset 
her stock and smashed it. Lord Pan- 
mure was his name. She claimed and 
received damages. “And now, my 
good woman, is there any thing else I 
She replied 
she had a.son, a sharp little fellow, 
whom she wished to receive a better 
education than she could give him. The 
peer being pleased with the boy, sent 
him to an excellent school. The boy 
in Parliament will have contributed to 
upset and smash the crockery of privi- 
lege more than any other Englishman. 


Highteen Dollars for a Seat. 


And only for one evening! Where 
could it be? Notin a religious méet- 
ing, every body knows. Nor in the 
hall of science. Nor did the strains of 
Handel and Haydn ever draw so pow- 
erfully as this, Was it, then, a seat at 
a sumptuous feast, or at a broker’s 
board, or within hearing of some great 
reformer’s eloquent appeals? None of 
these. Feasting, and speculation, and 
reform, all at times controlling the 
passions, never commanded eighteen 
dollars for a sitting. The reader by 
this time guesses what it was —the 
Orera. That, and that alone, could so 
master and manage the love of money, 
as to take eighteen dollars out of ia 
man’s pocket for a ticket. And was 
even this ever achieved? Yes, one 
evening last week, in Boston, and in 
more than one instance. 

Hard Jimes are these, and the 
Lord’s treasury feels it, every agent 
feels it, the tax gatherer feels it, the 
thousands that are scantly fed and clad 
by charity feel it~but at the opera 
shining wealth is poured out with the 
hand of profusion; there, money is 
thrown like trash into the lap of plea- 
sure; there they that serve are made to 
count silver as iron, and gold as brass. 

Inferences. — 1. There is money 
enough in the world. 2. Pleas of ina- 
bility are often hypocritical. 3. The 
lusts of bad men are. often stronger 
than the virtues of good men. 4. God’s 
people would do more, if as wholly 
given up to him, as some people are to 
the devil. 5. An eighteen dollar seat 
at the opera, is in shocking contrast 
with a church member’s sToLEn seat in 
the sanctuary. 


Early to Bed and Early to Rise. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


« Early to bed, and early to rise”— 
Aye, note it down in your brain, 

For it helpeth to make the foolish wise, 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 

Ye who are walking on thorns of care, 
Who sigh for a softer bower, 

Try what can be done in the morning sun, 
And make use of the early hour. 


Full many a day for ever is lost 
By delaying its work till to-morrow; 

The minutes of sloth have often cost 
Long years of bootless sorrow. 

And ye who would win the lasting wealth 
Of content and peaceful power, 

Ye who would couple Labour and Health, 
Must begin at the early hour. 


We make bold promises to Time, 
Yet alas! too often break them ; 

We mock at the wings of the King of kings, 
And think we can overtake them. 

But why loiter away the prime of the day, 
Knowing that clouds may lower? 

Is it not safer to make life’s hay 
In the beam of the early hour ? 


Nature herself ever shows her best 
Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 
When the spangles of light on earth’s green breast, 
Put out the stars of the dark. 
If we love the purest pearl of the dew, 
And the rich breath of the flower, rs 
If our spirits would greet the fresh and the sweet, 
Go forth in the early hour. 


O, pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning’s gate, 

To sum up our figures, or plough up our ground, 
And weave out the threads of fate. _ 

The eye looketh bright, and the heart keepeth light, 
And man holdeth the conqueror’s power, 

When, ready and brave, he chains Time as his slave, 
By the help of the early hour. 


by. theis. arrogant | 


of one hundred weight per annum, and 


A 


ty COMPANY... 
&Ltoyds’? — Word‘ often met in 
English newspapers—is ® great’ com- 
a of underwriters, whose agents are 
ocated all over the commercial: world. 
It is expected of the agents of’ Lloyds’ 
that they ascertain the workmanship of 
all vessels when upon the stocks—the 
injuries they receive:in the course of 
their voyages—the nature of the repairs 
put upon them—their sailing proper- 


to the company in England. 

The accuracy and vigilance of these 
agents has been matter of surprise to 
American and other ship-masters; for 
it is said the condition and properties of 
United States ships are as accufately 
understood in London as in Bosten or 
New York. A Yankee ‘ship-master, 
making application at Lloyds’ for insu- 
rance upon his vessel, observed that the 
officer referred at once to what proved 
to be a great alphabetical register, in 
which were recorded the names .and 
other memoranda regarding thousands 
and thousands of vessels, arranged un- 
der all the classes peculiar to that estab- 
lishment, from “ A. 1, red letter,’? down 
to the lowest insurable class.’ In due 
time the Yankee was informed that his 
insurance would be so and so, (naming 
the terms;) that although once worthy to 
stand as “A. 1,’’ his vessel had work- 
ed into lower classes; that when she 
ran aground: at such a place, she re- 
ceived greater damage than the owners 
were perhaps aware; and that the re- 
pairs put upon her when she was got 
off were not adequate to the injury she 
received, &c. The surprise of the Yan- 
kee captain, in the language of ro- 
mance writers, was easier imagined 
than described. He found they knew 
more of his vessel than he did himself. 


MUSIC OF THE PACIFIC. 


No one can be in Monterey a single 
night, without being startled and awed 
by the deep, solemn crashes of the surf 
as it breaks along the shore. There is 
no continuous roar of the plunging 
waves, as we hear on the Atlantic sea- 
board ; the slow, regular swells—quick 
pulsations of the great Pacific’s heart— 
roll inward in unbroken lines, and fall 
with single grand crashes with intervals 
of.dead silence between. They may be 
heard through the day, if one listens, 
like a solemn undertone to all the shal- 
low noises of the town; but at midnight, 
when all else are still, those successive 
shocks fall upon the ear with g sensa- 
tion of inexpressible solemnity. All 
the air, from the pine forests to the sea, 
is filled with a light tremor, and the 
intermitting beats of sound are strong 
enough to jar a delicate ear. Their con- 
stant repetition. at last produces a feel- 
ing something like terror. A spirit worn 


and weakened by some scathing sorrow, 


could scarcely bear the reverberation.— 
Taylor’s California. 


Foreign and Miscellaneous Items. 


War anp English 
paper says,—‘‘ It is estimated that all the 


agricultural labour done in England, in 1848, 


cost 18,200,000/.; and official returns show 
that the cost of our naval and military es- 
tablishments for the same year was 18,500,- 


0007.; that is, 300,5002. more than for all 


our golden harvests, and to the 700,000 


labourers who prodace them. 


SUPERSTITIONS REGARDING FRiIpAy.— 
It is strange enough that Friday is regarded 
in all countries as a peculiar day. In Eng- 
land it is generally considered unlucky, and 
many people will not commence an under- 
taking on that day; and most sailors be- 
lieve that the vessel is sure to be wrecked 
that sails on a Friday. If a marriage takes 
place on that day, the old wives shake their 
heads and predict all kinds of misfortune to 
the bride and bridegroom; nay, they even 
pity all children who are so unlucky as to be 
born on Friday. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, Friday is considered a lucky day for 
weddings, commencing new undertakings, 
or rather memorable events; and the reason 
of this superstition is said to be the ancient 
belief that the witches and sorcerers held 
their meeting on this day, and, of course, 
while they amused themselves with dancing 
and riding on broomsticks round the Blocks- 
berg, they could have no time to work any 
evil. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ForREIGN ARTISTS. 
—The rage for foreign works of art reminds 


us strongly of the old adage that “ far-off | 


fowls have feathers fair.” The Art-Journal 
for April furnishes a notable instance of this 
in the following statement of the number of 
pictures imported into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1849:—From Prussia, 34; 
Germany, 1066; Holland, 1946; Belgium, 


-2420; France, 3498; Spain and Portugal, 


326; Italy, 1753; other couniries, 1678— 
total, 12,691. 


PLAN OF THE BUILDING FOR THE GRAND 
ExHIBITION oF 1851.—The building will 
be about 2300 feet long, rather more than 
400 feet across, and the roofing area will 
probably extend to about 900,000 square 
feet, or upwards of 20 acres. In the centre of 
the south front, opposite Prince’s-gate, will be 
placed the principal entrance and offices. 
There will be three other great entrances in 
the centre of the other side of the building. 
Gangways, forty-eight feet wide, clear and 
uninterrupted, excepting by seats, will con- 
nect the entrances; and at the intersection 
of these main lines it is proposed to form a 


grand circular hall for sculpture, 200 feet in 


diameter. Considerable spaces surrounding 
the whole trees (which must be carefully 
preserved) will be fitted up with refreshment 
rooms, surrounding ornamental gardens, 
with fountains, &c. The vast areas are 
destined to be filled with the products of all 
climes, and will be covered with remarkably 


simple iron roofing, of 48 feet span, running 


from end to end of the building, supported by 
hollow iron columns resting on brick piers, 
and covered very probably with boarding and 
slate. The central hall will be a polygon 
of sixteen sides, four of which will open into 
gardens reserved around it. Its main wall 
will be in brick, and about sixty feet high. 
The whole building must be finished and 
delivered up in January, 1851. 


MANUFACTURES FROM THE Cocoa Nut.—The 


fibre of the cocoa nut, coarsely spun by the hand, 
has been used for a long time for the manufac- 
ture of matting of various kinds. Latterly 
machinery has been employed in the prepara- 
tion of the fibre, which is now obtained of three 
descriptions. A light elastic fibre suitable for 
stuffing furniture, a coarser fibre used for makin 
mats, and a strong fibre used for brushes a 
brooms. The kernel of the nut dried in the sun 
and subjected to powerful pressure, furnishes an 
oil which is sent to England in large quantities, 
where it is used for the manufacture of candles 
and soap. It is proposed to employ the juice of 
the cocoa nut palm for the making of sugar. It 
is estimated that each tree will produce upwards 
an 
acre planted with cocoa nut trees will produce 
twice as much sugar as an acre of sugar cane. 


EpisToLary. — During the rter endi 
June 30th, there were received. at the New 
York Post-office from Europe, 287,048 letters, 
of which number 251,213 were by British 
steamers; 33,009 by Bremen, and 1926 by Uni- 
ted States steamers, Collins’ line. During the 
same period there were sent to Europe from 
thence, 346,572 Jetters, 268,696 being by Bri- 
tish steamers, 30,064 by Bremen, and 39,814 
by United States steamers, Collins’ line: 95,314 
letters were received from California, and 


108,991 sent 

setit to id Calif 
the total nomber received 382,86%: There 
making 2 total of 887,925 letters 
sent jn the foreign 
York Post-office, ie 
“ters have been sent to the’ dead: 


2@—5t* 


setts, 


‘warranted. 


.sition of the Old and New Testaments, w 


thither. 
and 


received ai 
departments the 
During the quarte 


on account of. their | 
In these dead letters sums were 
ing from’ g1000 to $14,000, 


whieh were duly restored. 
ties, &c. and transmit all the particulars 


Re News of Mr. Layard. ~ 
tters have heen received from our 
enterprising countryman so late eg, ihe 
10th of April, and dated from Arban 
on the river Khabour. The last ac. 
counts from this quarter mentioned Mr. 
Layard’s purpose of Renetrating into 
the Desert, which he has now done 
and explored for three Weeks, meeting 
with numerous traces of ancient ° u- 
lation, though not so prody tive & oi 
tiquities as was hoped for. “His present 
site, however, is richer in archeelogical 
remains, and is important, as these are 
undoubtedly Assyrian, and thus estab. 
lish the fact of the extent of that em 
pire. Two winged bulls and oth 
fragments have been discovered amon 
the ruins. The country around is de- 
scribed as beautiful; the meadows rich 
in herbage, and the banks of the Kha- 
bour literally gemmed with flowers. 
Mr. Layard was desirous to examine 
this river to its mouth; but the Arabs 
in that direction were hostile to those 
whom he ranked among his friends, 
and amid whose dromedaries, flocks, 
and tents, he was located. The Sheikh 
and his ladies, and all the tribe, were 
kind and hospitable; and we trust ar- 
made with the in- 
arties wherever they interpv: 
between Mr. Layard and his intereatiog 
discoveries. In his letter, that gentle- 
man says that he thinks Major Raw- 
linson wrong in some of his topo raphy, 
and that the chronological ‘ee uctions | 
cannot as yet be considered settled.— 
Literary Gazette. | 


=] 
OUR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES.— 
The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
have just prepared four Sabbath School Libraries, 
nfant’s Librar volumes and 25 catalogues, 
price $5.50. y <u 
Children’s Library—100 volumes and 
logues, price $20. . 
Youth’s Library—170 volumes and 100 éats- 
an 
amily Library volumes and 25 catalogues 
price $13. 
These Libraries are bound in best cloth, gilt 
backs, lettered and numbered on the backs, to cor- 
respond with the catalogues. The fvur Libraries, 
arranged as above, in one case, cannot be surpassed 
in beauty of appearance, or goodness of matter, ar 
cheapness as to cost. 


For sale by | 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, || 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 
june 29—3t 


PREPARATORY ACADEMY— 
Princeton, New Jeraey.—Increase of members 
in this Institution, has rendered it necessary to pro- 
vide more ample accommodations. The Princi- 
pal has therefore secured extensive buildings and 
grounds finely situated a short distance south of the 
village of Princeton. An additional number of 
Boys can be comfortably accommodated. The next 


half session will commence July Ist. Scholars ad- 


— atany time. Terms $100 per session of 22 


weeks, 
References.—Faculty of the College of New Jer- 
sey, or the Professors of the Theological Seminary. 


H. RINKER, Pringipal. 


EW COMMENTARY UPON DANIEL—A 
\ Commentary upon the Book of Daniel. By 
Moses Stuart, late Professor. of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at. Andover, Massachu- 
Conscience and the Constitution, with re- 
marks on the speech of the Hon. Danjel Webster on 


the subject of Slavery. By Moses Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. 
Just published, and fur sale 


b 
HENRY PERKINS, 
22 south Fourth’ street, between Chestriut and Mar- 
june 15—3t ket streets, Philadelphia. 


AMILY FLOUR.—Extra Premium’ Rochester 
Flour of the choicest brands for family use, 
put up in whole and half barrels and bags, quality 
Por 

JAMES WEBB, 


Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South. Bighth street, be- 


mar 2—tf low Walnut, Philadelphia. 


EAS AND GROCERIES.—Davp P. 
cessor To CoLton & Co. South-west Corner 
Sixthand Arch streets, Philadelphia—Has now in 


the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groceries and Teas, selected with refer- 
ence to the wants of those families that have been 


in the habit of using prime, fresh articles, and he 


-assures them that whatever they may please to buy 


of him, will be found to be strictly prime and chei¢e 
in every respect. All goods for the country will be 
very carefully put up and packed, so as to bear 
transportation safely, and sent to the Railroad De. 
pot or Steamboat without charge. Will.the readots 
of the Presbyterian that buy Groceries please to try 


us once ? DAVID 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, 
may 11—3m Philadelphia. 


p= WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 
AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES.—To meet 

the difficulty stated to exist with regard to pro- 

curing snitable Wines for the aboye purposes, 


the 
subscriber has made arrangements for supplyin 
‘pure and genuine Wines quantity 


and at the lowest prices. The description suited for 
the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmsey, the latter 
is sweet, the former is not—but both are equally free 
from brandy. For medicinal purposes Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, Claret, and Hock is best adapted. The 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per 
dozen. The other wines vary in price according to 
quality and age, $2 to-@6 per gallon, and $6 to 815 
per dozen. The smallest quantity of Wine can be 
sent with perfect safety to any part of the Union. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Importer of Foreign Wines, No 10 Wall street, 
ap 20—ly New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Srx Vorumzs 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 4 


all Protestunt Denominations. Baaainoton 


Haswe.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- _ 
Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, bythe Rev, A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 


In, half muslin binding, $10; in fall sheep binding, 


$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 


32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 


use of aged ns, in various styles of binding. © 
Also, the Con of Faith. 
[> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


JAMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 
nut, Philedelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, : 
Biscuit, FarinayFine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The beat brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Duteh, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 96—tf 


THE P RESBYTERIAN. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 47 
No. 148 Chestnut Street, South . First 
Bookstore above Sixth, aad 
Ne. 286 Broadway, New York, 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, paysdie in — 
i Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
liberal discount to agente who may 
subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, whe do not give express no- 


ae , will be considered as wishing jo 
tice to the contrary, | will be 


continue their subscription, and ‘their 
sent to them’ accordingly.’ No paper d mn 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretiad 
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